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Advertising Agents. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 


ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
No 41 Park Row, NEW YORK, 


" ESTABLISHED 1849 
S. M. PETTENGILL & CO., 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING AGENTS, 
47 Park Row, NEW YORK. 


WEW SONG BOOK FOR DAY SCHOOLS! 


NOW READY. 


SONGS FOR TO-DAY, 


By T. E. PERKINS, 
Rev. ALFRED TAYLOR, ProF. 
SAN. ERS 
The Best Singing Book yet Published 
for Schools, Academies, Semi- 
naries, &c., 
CONTAINING 
SONGS FOR MORNING, NOON AND EVENING. 
SONGS FOR ALL SEASONS AND FESTIVALS. 
SONGS FOR SCHOOL OR HOME LIFE. 
SONGS FOR JOY OR SORROW. 
STUDY SONGS, LABOR SONGS, FUN SONGS. 





Cc. W. 


THE ELEMENTARY DEPARTMENT 


Is very concise, containing all that is required 
without occupying too much space. 


176 pages, handsomely got up, firmly bound in 
boards. 


Price 40c. $35 per hundred. 


wg Send 40c for a copy and examine it. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 
26 Broome St., N. Y., 756 Wabash av,, Chicago. 





We offer choice of 


44 COURSES OF LESSONS 


FOR 18738. 


AMERICAN 8.8. WORKER 


$1.50 a Year, in Advance. 


8ar-Specimen copy of WORKER and LES- 
SON PAPER, List of INTERNATIONAL 
LESSONS (which we have adopted) for 1873— 
and Lists of the Worker Lessons for 1870, 1871 
and 1872 and club rates, sent on application 
to the publisher, J. W. McINTYRE, Sunda; 
School and Religious Bookseller, No.4 Sout 
Fifth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

aa- BOUND Copies for 1870, 1871 and 1872, $2 
each postpaid. Lesson Papers on Matthew 
for 1870, on Gospel of John for 1871, on Acts 
for 1872, same price as for 1873, 12 cts. a year, 
or per 100 $9 a year. 





NEw ScHOOL Books. 


W®* invite the attention of Teachers and Educationists to the following an- 
nouncement of books recently issued by us. We will send sample cop- 
ies of either or all of them, if desired for examination with a view to introduc- 
tion, on receipt of the appended price. 


FIRST LESSONS IN OUR COUNTRY’S HISTORY, bringing out its salient points, and aim. 
ing to combine s'mplicity with sense. By WILLIAM Swinton, A.M., Prof. of History in the 
Univ. Cal., author ‘‘ Condensed History U.S.,’’ e'c. 1 vol. Square. Fully illustrated, 
Pr'ce 80 cents. By mail for examination, on receipt:« f 60 cents. ‘ 

WORD BOOK OF SPELLING, ORAL AND WRITTEN. Designed to attain practical results in 
the acquisition of the ordinary English vocabulary, and to serve as an introduction to word 
analysis By Prof WILLIAM SwIiNTON, Prof. of the English Langnage, University of Cali- 
fornia, author of ‘‘ Condensed History U. S.,’’ ‘* Rambles Among Words,’’ &c., &. 154 
pages Price75 cents. By mail on receipt of the price P 

BOTANY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. How Plants Behave, How they Move, Climb, Employ Insects to 
Work for them, &c. By Prof. Asa Gray, author of * Gray’s Botanical Series”? Beauti- 
fully Illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 4to Price75 cents. By mail on receipt of price. 
Just Ready. 

QUESTIONS FOR WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS. An aid to erndidates for Teachers Certificates, 
and a Hand Book for Examiners and Teachers. By JoHn Swett, Cloth. 202 pages. Price 
$1.00. By mail on receipt of the price. 

A PRACTICAL COURSE WITH THE GERMAN. A new work of great excellence, and admir- 
able adaptation. For Schools and Academies. By Prof. W.H. Woopsury, author of 

‘* Woodbury’s German Series.’’ lvol. Cloth. Price $1.60. By mail for examination 
for $1.25. Just ready. ; 4 

AN ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY; abridged v. ith the co-operation of the author, 
fro.n Elliott & Storer’s Manual of Inorganic Chemistry. By Wm. RipLey NICHOLS, Assis- 
tant Prof+sser of General Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of Technicology. Fully 
Iilustrated with diagrams and other cuts. lvol. 12mo Cloth. 360 pages. Price $1.50. 

By mail for examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00. 

SWINTON’S WORD ANALYSIS. A Graded Class Book of English Derivative Words, with prac- 
tical exercises in Spelling, Analizing, Defining, Synonims, and theuse of words; By WILL- 
IAM SWINTON, Prof. of the English Language in the University of California, author of a 
**Condensed History of the United States.” ‘* Rambles Among Words,” &c., &c. 1 vol 
128 pages. Price 40 cents. By mail fur examination 25, cents. ak ‘ 

AN ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK LANGUAGE, with Exercises and vocabu™ 
laries. By Sam’L H. TayLor, LL D. Based on the twenty-fifthedition of Kuhner’s Gram” 
mar. lvol. 40u pages Price $1.60. By mail for examination on receipt of $1,25. 

A CONDENSED SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, constructed for definitive re- 
sults in Kecitation, and containing a new method of Topical Reviews. By W1LL1aM SwIN- 
TON, A. M., Professor of History in the University of California, and author of ‘‘ Cam 
yetene of the Army of the Potomac,’’ &., &c. Tlustrated with Maps, Portraits, and other 
llustrations. lvol. Cloth. 800 pages Price for examinations, 75 cents. 

3 More than 50,000 copies sold since its publication a year ago. 

CATHCART’S YOUTH’S SPEAKER. Selections in Prose, Poetry and Dialogues, suited t 
ed gry of hegre Mga intended rd the ee Dag requirements of Common. “them 
an cademies; with many new and original pieces. Gre. R. HC J 
pages. Cloth. ’ Price for examination, Teente. set i eee 

ROBINSON’S EXAMPLES. Arithmetical Examples, Mental and Written, (With and wi t 
answers). With numerous Tables of Moneys, Weights, Measures, &c., Pa sn Oe a 
and test exercises. ByG.W. Fis, A.M. Cloth; 282 pages. Price 75 cts., for examination. 

THE SPENCERIAN DRAWING BOOKS. A Series of an Elementary and Progressive Character 
designed especially for the use of Schools, on a new an excellent plan. Prepared bv H. 
Hrrornes, Teacher of Drawinz, Boston English High School, and late Prefessor of Drawing 
U.S. Naval Academy. To be completed in 6 books. Nos. 1, 2 and 3 now ready. Price 30 cts 
each for examination. 

RAMBLES AMONG WORDS. Their Poetry, distory and Wisdom By Wit.ta 
M. Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, ‘and marbled edges. Anat komen oon 
pages. Price, $1,00. Single copies by mail, on receipt of the price. 

$@™> Full testimonials of the above are published in the September number of 
the EpucaTIONAL REPoRTER, where will also be found full descriptive notices 
of all of our new issues, together with much general educational news of in- 
terest and value. THE REPORTER will be sent free of charge on application. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 138 & 140 GRAND St., NEW YORK. 
For Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas, address O. M. BAKER or J. C. ELLIS, 








Care E. P. Gray, 407 North Fourth Street, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Thalheimer's Ancient History, 


**The most serviceable work of its class within 
the reach of our schools. It has, indeed, no rival 
worth mentioning.’’—The Nation, 

‘©The best American book of its kind ’’— 
N. ¥. Independent, 

“Whether viewed with reference to its substance 
or its form—the selection and arrangement of its 
matter, the style of its composition, or the mech- 
anical dress in which allis presented to the public, 
isis agenuine book. It may be feariessly accepted 
«? its own valuation, and more.’’—Christian 
Union. 

‘* Take it altogether, it must be pronounced as 
so far surpassing all beoks partially intended to 
answer the same end, that comparison is impos- 
sible,’’—Boston Traveller. 





A Manuva. or ANcIENT History, 
from the earliest times to the fall 
of the Western Empire. By M. 
E. THALHEIMER, formerly teacher 
of History and Composition in 
Packer Collegiate Institute, Brook- 
lyn. -8vo ; 378 pp., including com- 
plete Index and Pronouncing Vo- 
cabulary. Elegantly illustrated 
with full-page engravings, charts 
of principal cities, and double-page 
maps. Price $2.50. Supplies for 
introduction, $1.67 ; sample copy 
by express, $167, by mail, post 
paid, $2.00. 

PUBLISHED BY 
WILSON, HINKLE & CO., 


137 Walnut St., 28 Bond St., 
CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. 


ANY AND 


Every THiInG 


Needed in Schools of all 
grades, can be had by 
calling upon or 
writing to 
THE 
West’n Pablishing & School Furnish’g Co. 
706, 708, & 710 CHESTNUT SrT., 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Dentist. 


H.S. CHASE, Dentist, 
1206 Washington Av., St. Louis. 











The only Company giving its Patrons and Purchasers 
THE CHOICE OF TWO STITCHES! 


544 N. PFOURTH STREBF, STF. 








THE 


SUPERIOR SS 


FOR 








THE 


SCOTIA 


FOR 


Are the Best Cooking Stoves in the World! 


MADE BY 


BRIDGE, BEAC# & CO., 
ST. LOUIS, M 








Nursery. 


= SHRUBS, VINES, PLANTS, 
FLOWERS, BOUQUETS, AND 


‘930 *0}0 ‘ONIDOVYG ‘UHH LVa’T ‘HLOTZ 10}; ‘os[v 
IMIOAA ATIUUIBI JO spuly ITV 0} paidepy 


SEEDS FOR SALE, 
—BY— 


J. M. JORDAN, 
Store—No. 612 Olive Street. 
Nursery—Grand av., near Cass av., St. Louis. 


LOUIS. 








Dentistry. 


Ceo DENTAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 517 Olive Street (north 
side of street), St. Louis, Mo., 

originators of Nitrous Oxide Gas 


to extract Teeth without pain. 

Gas always pure and harmless. A Lady con- 
stantly in attendance. Filling and plate work 
done thoroughly at moderate rates. 

DANA L. JOCELYN, Dentist Operator. 
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sine SORE 


‘THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 








EDUCATIONAL 


PUBLICATIONS 


—or— 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 


ST. LOUIS. 


HE WESTERN, a Magazine devoted to Edu- 
cation, Science, and Literature. $2.00a year. | 


SCHOOL RECORDS. 













Teacher’ 8 Daily Register, size 1......++++-+ $4 00 
BIZE Zeceodeve seve 2 00 
se ie oa SIZE Beeeeseceeeee 100 
Fe Class Book.......0.....ccccccccsoes 75 
Pocket Class Book.....s..seeeseeeeeee . 8 
Monthly Reports, per 10v.. - 80 
School Diary ag UWOZ. 2 vccccocccccces . 120 
Mlinois Month y Schedule, per’ quire. - 6 
Illinois Quarterly Schedule, per nee 1% 
School Mottoes. 20 in set—per set ++. 100 
REWARD CARDS. 
Reward Cards, in cheap col: rs, per doz....$ 10 | 


Gold Reward Cards printed in gold and em- 
bell shed with fine chromo vignettis, 10 | 
cards in a package: 

No. 9, per oe 

No. 10, ee 
No. il; 42 
No 0.15, oy 
_ 16, 7 








». 20, 
me. Re ward Cards—Chromos of Birds, 72 
Varieties—per dOZ......csescccccceccceses 


This system of Tickets has been th. roughly 
tested for several years in the St. Louis Public 
Schools and+«lsewhere, and has proved etlicient 
and convenient. It is only necessary that the 
teacher should take some pains to give credits 
only to those scholars that have done a fair day's 
work, and it becomes a most effectual check on 
all wrong-doing, and encourages all tha: is right. 
A ticket is a more tangible and real thing to a 
child than a mark in a register, and it has the 
great advantege of being the means of constant 
communication between teacher and parent. 
Eacn box contains 500 checks of one credit, 

125 tickets of five credits, 75 tickets of 25 

credits, 20 elegant reward cards. Price 


of set complete..... Covccevccccoeccceccooes 50 | 
Additional Checks of one credit, per 100.. 10 | 
Tickets of five credits, per 100.......-.++++- 25 | 
Tick: ts of twenty-five credits..........06. 75 | 


Sent by mail prepaid on receipt of the price. 
WE ALSO PUBLISH 


Sub-District Record Books and Blanks. 
Township Record Books and Blanks. 
Entepentent District Books and Blanks, 
ecord Books and Blanks 
Send orders to or all School Officers. 


E. F. HOBART & CO., 
615 Chestnut 8t., St. LOUIS. 


SAMPLE 
(ONE-FOURTH OF FULL 8IZk) 
—OF— 


Hobart’s Model Monthly Report. 
i Acme amma Ataaremimty eereny dhe ieee 
REPORT OF | 
HENRY FIELD, 
VINE HILL SCHOOL, ROOM No. I, 
Month ending January 30th, 1871 














A. S. MERMOD. 


THE LARGEST AND FINEST JEWELRY HOUSE IN THE WEST. 


D. C. JACCARD, 





D.C. JACCARD &CO., 


Nos. 401 and 403 N. Fourth Street, (Cor. of locust, Odd Fellows’ Hal,) ST, LOUIS, MO, 


ARE THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 


D.C. JACCARD 
MINIATURE LOCKET, 


The Most Desirable Watch that is made for an Heirloom or Family Relic! 


» We have an immense Stock of those of our own make, also of the 
"ELGIn WATCHES (tor which we are Special Agents), in Gold and 
| dilver Cases, for sale at the VERY LOWEST PRICES. 


HOBART’S HELPS TO SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 4 in the West or South, und comprises complete cuses of Spoon and Fork Ware, Tea Sets, Castors, &c. 


' Immense Assortment of Diamonds, Clocks, Bronzes, Silver Plated Ware, etc, 

nd for Price List and Catalogue of Silverware and Watches 

When in St. Louis you are invited to inspect this Magnificent Establishment, on corner otf 
Fourth and Locust Streets. 


AKING Watches a specialt 
WALTHAM, HOWARD, an 


Cc. F. MATHEY. 





DPDNICACNIM Wats 
LNGLVd GNV 


Our Stock of SILVERWARE is the grandest 


Orders promptly attended to. 


GOODMAN KING. 





- ESTELL’S 


PROGRAMME CLOCK 


THE GRANDEST INVENTION OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





‘Lan cannot maeat my appreciation of NEW BOOKS RECEIVED DAILY 


the a ung he ‘Programme’ aes 


L. RM, 
Principal Schools, Belleville, Ils. 








No. half days absent, - - 5 

No. of timestardy. - - - 5 

*Attendance, - o «en 

*Deportment, = - o , 2 ae 
Geography « - - (9 | 

& |Grammor - - - |%5 

: Arithmetic - - - | 

3 Spelling - - - ~- |95 

& | Reading and punctuation | 90} | 
History - - - = '20 

6)510 

*AverageScholarship - - 85 

"Standing - - - - - 88 

*100 signifies perfect. Teacher. 

SO SSS OSS OOO 





‘Parents or ‘fp andre will please sign and 
detach this slip and return it to the teacher. 


PERO R eee ee eee eee eee eeeeeee 


parent or Guardian. 
Dated, .s...00008 . 


Sold at the low price ce of | 50 cts per 100. Ad- | 


dress, 
E F. HOBART & CO., 


ST. LOUIS. 


Vornbrock & Fatman’s 
BEDSTEAD FACTORY. 


STATH DALEDSTERS & MEWEL POSTS 


ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Scroll Sawing to order. 


ALL KINDS OF 


TURNING 


Done at the Shortest Notice. 
All Orders promptly attended to. | 


Cass Avenue, 


S. W. COR. FIFTEENTH STREET 
er. LOUIS, Mo. 








33For Circulars, prices, etc., address 


‘Western Publish’s & School Furnishing Co 


706 and 708 Chestnut Street, 


, BOOK & NEWS COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
| Or, EstTE.u & JENKINS, 
Chicago, Ils. 


‘THE ST. LOUIS 


OULD respectfully in- 
vite the attention of 
Book-buyers. Booksellers, 
and The Trade generally, 
| mdyeio* to their large and complete “#0p)q\0% 
| Stock, consisting in part of 
BIB RAYER BOOKS. 
PHOTOGRAPH ALBUMS 


PORTEOLIOB, 


MIN 
. ii boo aR 
PENS, PENCILS, &c. 


Also, a large assortment of 


JUVENILE & TOY BOOKS, 
Note, Letter, Cap and Billet Papers. 


All of which we offer to the trade at prices that 
defy competition. 

We pack and forward to all Gents, ad mail or 
express, the St. Louis Daily Papers, Eastern 
Papers, Magazines, and eh periodicals for 
most of which we are General Xo Agents. 


Dealers in the West need not be told, that get- 
ting their supplies from a house in "St. Louis, 
which is prorapt and reliable in every respect, 
saves much time. 
x3 Mail orders promptly filled. 


ST. LOUIS BOOK & NEWS CO. 


807 North Fourth Street. 


‘Ahn’s German Method 


PUBLISHED BY 











| F. WM. RAEDER, 


' Architect of Public Schools of St. Lonis 


| Rooms 80 an southeast corner of Fifth one 


be sts. Refers “5 the following buildings erect- | AHN’S METH 


ed quite lately: Church of the Unity, near 


fayette Park; Congregational a oe » at Web- | 


ster Groves; New St. John 


| St. Louis; Woeshingsen © University Extension, 

h, Warrensburg, Mo. | 
| Sebest and pa siastical Architecture made a) 
tare fg and orders from the country promptly | 


| First Presbyteria: 


urch,/2nd ** m:  * 


— SALER 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THOD OF LEARNING GERMAN, with 
a Pronunciation by J. CU. ORHLSCHLARGER. 
lst Course, retail 





R@™ Complete Catalogues furnished at 


| request. 





| ne 


HELLER & HOFFMAN, 


WHOLESALE 





MANUFACTURERS OF ALL KINDS OF 


Wood & Cane-Seat Chairs, 


Corner Eighth and Howard Streets, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


THE 
LATEST AND BEST. 


WILLIAMS & PACKARD’S 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP 


Consisting of Twelve Numbers, tn 
Four Distinct Series, viz: 


Nos. 4 * 3, 4, 5 & 6(Common 
ool Series) soveccce 
as , a 8 (Business Series) At $1.80 per doz. 
‘* 9 and 10 (Ladies Series... 
** lland 1( Exercise Ser Series J 


WILLIAMS & P ACKARD’S LSE PATENT COE COPY-BOOK 


In six numbers. 
Primary and Seeceeae “Schools. Py Price $1 0 
per dozen 


THE GUIDE TO PENMANSHIP. 
It is a book such as every Teacher oni, lover of 
of good writing should possess. Price $2.50. 
Single Copies sent a aa Pt. pee, = receipt 
of ey Bound in fu cleu beveled boards, 
TESTIMONIAL OF MERI T. Beautifully 





engraved, with engrossed pen border of 
an entirel: a design. Finely printed 
on 19x24 BPEL. seesecesseves r 100, 

ROLE OF ONO For use in Schools, 
omens names of meritorious scholars, 
19x24 plate paper........ eeeessecee per 100 25 00 


The above Testimonial of Merit is admirably 
pe ted for Presentation D: ry and with the 

- Honor, was executed in the finest engross- 
- style, with border, German text, sketches, 
etc., by the late John D. Williams. 


SCHOOL REGORDS. 


The following new series of School Records are 
the most complete and most practical ever offered 
for use. Compiled by Thomas F.. Harrison, Esq. 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, and adopted 
7 the New York City Board of eee oe 


h “al hatbetical Register of Pupils, 160 p’ ‘gs “ 50 


2. Admission Book. 192 pages.....c...... - 2 50 
3. Discharge Book. 192 pages...... 250 
4. Daily and Monthly Reports. Grammar 
School. 120 prges ......c..esseeeseees - 250 
5. Daily and Monthly ae. here 
School. 120 pages.. a . 250 
6. Class per 144 p pages.. coccccccs covcce. 1 50 
7. Record of Credit Marks. 144 ee. Kepnne 250 
8. Roll Book. 192 pa coe 2 BV 
9. Synopsis of Individual ‘Attendance. "144 eT" 


an ty Pees ae ee 
10. Teacher’s Memorandum Book. 12 pages. 07 
Liberal discount for introduotion and to the trade. 


SLOTE, WOODMAN & CO., 
Publishers. 


Nos. 119 and 121 William Street, 
P.O. Box 21. NEW YORK. 


PERSONAL. 


TICKNOR & CO., 


THE CELEBRATED CLOTHIERS OF ST. 
LOUIS. MO., announce the introduction of a 
pian o 


Ordering Clothing by Letter, 


to which they call YOUR SPECIAL ATTEN- 
TION. They, if required, will send you 
their Improved and Accurate RULES FO: 
SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full line o 
samples trom their IMMENSE stock of Cloths, 
Cassimeres, Coa » &te., etc., thus enabling 
parties ray any oe of the country to order 
their Clothing direet from them, with the 
a fe of receiving garments of the ve 
TYLE and most 
nn he 


Goods ordered will be sent by Express, to 
be paid for on delivery—providing that if ef 
DO NOT FIT they can be RETURNED at 


TICKNOR & CO.’S 


yr 
8 is well known through .s South and 
West, they have for FIFTEEN YEARS EX- 
CELLED in all depsrtments = es business, 
which is a feorwould as tothe character of 
the Goods they would send out. 

RULES FOR! Sam- 
ples ce 

les of Goods, and Price List sent FREE on 
application to 


TICKNOR & CO. 
N.B.—When in St. Louis you are invited to 
visit our Mammoth Establishment, where 
you can find thousa thousands of gar- 
—_ of va pe as and Wor! ae 


ufactured ex r the best reta 
9 BOYS’ CLOTHING A pa rae 
with us, and our stock in FB te is very 
extensive. 


TICKNOR & CO., 
Nos. 601 and 603 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





CHAS. R. FARNUM & C0., 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers 
—IN— 


Perfumes, Extracts, 


DRUGGISTS SUNDRIES. 


Office, 214 Walnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





XP Send for Price List. 
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Journal of Gducation. 


PUBLISHED BY 


\ Pa - A MERWIN, 


No, 710 Chestnut Street, 
Polytechnic Institute Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

















ADVERTISEMENTS and other matter must 
be in by the 20th of the month previous to 
publication to insure insertion. 
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MASSACRE OF THE INNOCENTS, 


EDUCATION ABOVE REFORM. 


OCIAL science bids fair to out- 
rank all other sciences, for the 
reason that the welfare of man out- 
ranks all other considerations, even 
if his immortality is not taken into 
view. As “the Sabbath was not 
made for man, but man for the 
Sabbath,” so all institutions, in- 
ventions, arts, sciences, knowledge 
are for man’s welfare. It is the 
great object and aim which they 
all are to subserve and aid, as its 
mere instruments and appliances. 

Social science is busied with the 
problems of society, ze., of men as 
as social beings. Foremost among 
these are the problems of education, 
in its manifold aspects and relations. 

One of these is the reletive impor- 
tance of education for the young, 
compared with reform for the adult. 

An eminent jurist of Kentucky has 
said with great force: “It is abso- 
lutely certain that I am to be taxed 
either for the education of the child 
or the reformation of the man, and 
I prefer the former.” 

It is better to educate ten thousand 
children in some such manner that 
they shall become citizens, than to 
attempt the reform of ten thousand 
offenders or criminals, even if the 
education were to involve five times 
the expense. When the criminal 
has been brought, after all the expen- 
ses of crime, to that stage where his 
thorough reform, and his prepara- 
tion or good citizenship must com- 
mence, he is too old, by some years, 


generally, to commence such a work: 


with himself to any great advantage. 
Besides he is in a very bad condition, 
as regards his habits of body, and 
mind and soul, to commence on any 
fair field, for there is much to be 
unlearned, and much to be undone, 
in order to place him in as good a 
condition as when he was a child; 
in other words, to recall the aptitudes, 
to re-create the habits, and to trans- 
form the tastes, to such an extent that 
the criminal shall be as well fitted 
for a proper education as when he 
was a child of school age. The ene- 


5)my is to be made a friend. The 
: § | wreck is to be re-butlt into ship-shape, 
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and put in sea-worthy condition. 
The bankrupt is to be supplied with 
lost capital and credit. The invalid 
is to be made an able-bodied man. 
Here the maxim applies with great 
power: * An ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” It is bet- 
ter to pay a hundred dollars to retain 
good sound health, rather than pay 





twenty dollars to recover health after 
the sufferings and losses of a terrible 
fit of sickness or chronic ill-health. 

For, at whatever age of manhood, 
we may begin to reform the thief, 
the work will be harder than if we 
train up the child to be honest, and 
furnish him with all the principles 
and habits and mean’ of honest in- 
dustry, thus fortifying him against 
temptation, as it is infinitely easier 
to keep a dam or levee solid and firm 
than to rebuild it while the flood is 
pouring through the breach, like all 
Niagara. 

Again, the walk and results of ed- 
ucation, when properly begun, con- 
tinued and matured, are far more 
sure and certain,than the best results 
of reform can be, or can be ever an- 
ticipated. ‘As the twig is bent the 
tree is inclined.” In order to train 
good mathematicians, mechanics, or 
moralists, we had better begin with 
youth, when the powers are fresh, 
docile, and ductile, than with adults, 
after the manhood has taken its set 
and mould,like Roman cement. Lord 
Brougham, and other competent 
judges, maintain that the first eight 
or ten years, are the basis of the 
whole after: life, defying all later at- 
tempts to remodel the mind, or essen- 
tially change the inner man. If ten 
years, or more, have been spent in 
idleness, or still worse, in bad com- 
pany, and in forming vicious habits, 
the youth is qualified to graduate 
from that course of ruinous culture, 
but he is thereby equally disqualified, 
to that extent, to enter on a nobler 
course of civic culture, as street-life 
and bar-room life tend rapidly to 


** harden all within 
And petrify the feeling.” 


As it has been said, “‘ Scratch the 
skin of a Russian and you will find 
a tartar underneath,” so the risk is 
imminent, that all the improvements 
that an old offender makes may be 
merely surface-work, liable to flake 
oft, in contrast with the inward and 
deep-seated changes which ensue 
from the education of childhood and 
youth. Certain it is that if the 
choicest influences of religion, vir- 
tue and knowledge enfold and inspire 
the whole being, without and with- 
in, to the age of sixteen or eighteen 
years, their best effect will be gained 
with much greater ease and fullness, 
than if delayed to the age of maturi- 
ty. Training must be well-timed in 
order to take most effect on the con- 
stitu'ion, growth and svmmetry of 
its subject, alike in the beast in 
the bird, the tree and the flow- 
er. It must commence early, must 
proceed methodically, and must con- 





tinue a proper time, or else, the suc- 
cess will be proportionally less. As 
it is the truest economy, and is, in 
fact, the only genuine economy, to 
educate and cultivate at the appro- 
priate season, and at no other, so the 
merits and achievements of good cit- 
izenship are natural and necessary as 
the fruit of timely education of the 
young to a much greater degree than 
ever afterward. The foundation then 
is more on the rock, less on the sand, 
or on the delusive quick-sand. 

The argument is still stronger when 
the multiplying gains of well-spent 
time are counted in. The mere in- 
dustrial profits, the earnings of the 
five or ten years that are saved by 
properly starting this work, are very 
great, as may be seen on a vast and 
national scale, if we suppose that all 
the school children, are to learn 
nothing and do nothing till they are 
fifteen years old, and, therefore, are 
not to be fitted for business, trades or 
professions till a period later by sev- 
en years than is now the custom,— 
not till the age, we will say, of twen- 
ty-three or twenty-five, and were then 
to become clerks, office boys, appren- 
tices. What an enormous chasm of 
available labor would thus be made, 
enough to disturb all the values and 
pursuits that Political Economy can 
estimate, amounting to many mil- 
lions, every year. 

Well, just such a loss, though not 
so large, is actually inflicted on the 
tax-paying and tax-ridden communi- 
ty, as its penalty for not thoroughly 
educating the children sufficiently to 
save them from crime, as far as edu- 
cation or training can save them. It 
is a just penalty, unquestionably just. 
If we add the cost of pursuing, ar- 
resting, detaining, trying, condemn- 
ing, imprisoning, supporting the 
criminal, if we add the cost of re- 
forming him, in case it can be effec- 
tually done (and it costs just as much, 
whether he stands firm or relapses 
into crime); if we add the cost or 
loss of all his earnings, during the 
period up to his reform and his fresh 
start, as a good man among others; 
it we add to all these the cost of his 
support by others during all the years 
he lived a mere consumer, during his 
career of vices that finally ripened 
into crimes, we have, as our sum to- 
tal, a bill of costs that is stupendous. 
It would be better to save it in part. 
It would be better to build more 
school houses and qualify and hire 
more teachers. The salaries of 
school teachers are better investments 
than those of sheriffs. As sound ed- 
ucation increases, so crime decreas- 
es. Perhaps the character, the ex- 
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tent and the specific aims of our 
public school systems should be 
adapted more closely to the need 
and wants of the people, but, such 
as the instruction is, it is a pow- 
erful barrier and bulwork against 
gross crimes. Or, to put the case 
otherwise, the most ignorant are the 
most animal, brutal and vicious. As 
a general rule, the drunkards, the 
thieves, the burglars, the fighters, 
the roughs, the lower gamblers, the 


' pimps, the dead beats, are too ignor- 


ant to see the nature, and to foresee 
the punishment, of their low ways. 
Ignorance may be the mother of a 
blind devotion, but she is also the 
mother of a large family of most ac- 
cursed children, the terror and bane 
and burden of the intelligent and 
virtuous. ‘*He that doeth evil, ha- 
teth the light, neither cometh to the 
light, lest his deeds should be re- 
proved.” 

It is “the dark places” of the 
earth that are full of the habitations 
of cruelty. Itis in the dark places 
of our land, and all lands, where ig- 
noranee herds her bebesotted and 
reeking masses; where she kennels 
her victims like hounds and swine; 
where she famishes them with the 
want and hunger of unpaid idleness 
and sloth; where she festers and mil- 
dews their souls by mutual pollution, 
and by the moral rottenness that her 
foul and poisonous leprousy breeds ; 
where she maddens them against the 
riches that wait on industry, intelli- 
gence and virtue, there it is that 
crime, finds its natural habitation and 
home, as pestilences do on the street 
filth of Oriental cities. 

Or, to turn from metaphor to arith- 
metic, from the figures of speech, 
just and exact as they are, in this 
case, to the “ figures that do not lie,” 
as some plain folks gravely suppose. 
we find it stated upon official sources, 
that there are some 2200: prisons in 
the United States, with an average 
number sf 60,000 prisoners. It is 
believed, as far as inquiries have been 
made, that one-fourth are wholly un- 
educated, z#e., 15,000, wholly unedu- 
cated. One sixth can read, or say 
they can, 7e., 10,000 claim this, but 
how imperfectly they read, if in fact, 
they read at all, may be readily 
judged. 

One half claim to read and write, 
which leaves 30,000 who certainly 
can do neither. Pride will lead all 
to make that claim who can possibly 
do so with any fair ground, and prob- 
ably some others whose “read and 
write” is far below the demands of 
business and society for real effect- 
iveness, a very poor state of the arts. 

One-sixth are ranked as skilled 
laborers, leaving 50,000 out of the 
60,000 as unskilled, or mere *‘ hands” 
—a range of animal power, worth 
little more than dog-power, and cer- 
tainly worth far less than horse-pow- 
er, as it has less speed, less strength 
and less bottom. 

One-sixth — no more — ever claim- 
ed to be temperate. What a com- 
ment on the power of appetite, as if, 








for 10,000 who had the will or for- | they so rejoice. The industrial ac- 
tune to learn to read and to keep tivity of the day, with the material 


temperate, there were 50,000, who | 


did not rise so high as either grace of 
body or mind. If the Devil takes 
the hindermost, he takes a very great 
majority here. If it shocks any ones 
feelings to hear the word, Devil, 
call it simply, Evil, for that is true 
in letter and spirit, the world over, 
that evil takes the countless majority, 
the million. The exceptions are the 
upper ten thousand. 

A comparison of expenses would 
be quite to the point,—a summary of 
the costs of education in contrast 
with the cost of crime in given com- 
munities; a comparison which may 





not be needed, but which could hard- 
ly fail to open the eyes of econo- 
mists and philanthropists, very wide | 
with astonishment and self-reproach. | 





wealth in which it results, is of com- 
paratively recent growth. It is due 
to the quickened energies of the in- 
ventive intellect, which are due in 
their turn to the increased and in- 
creasing intelligence of labor. 

Need it be added that the intelli- 
gence of labor is due entirely to the 
diffusion of education among the 
masses, which is peculiarly and pre- 
eminently the boast of modern times? 

The wealth, therefore, that groans 
under the burden of the school tax 
and would seek its diminution, or, 
at least, evade its legitimate increase, 
owes its existence to the education 
which it contemns. 

Costly though it be, we thus see 
that education secures a direct pecu- 
niary return that infinitely overbal- 


This is a most inviting field, and, | ances the original outlay. 


perhaps, an untrodden one, but it | 
must be postponed now, for want of | 
space. 

If Herod, the great, was held up 
to the world’s abhorance for cold- 
blooded and blood-thirsty cruelty, in 
the massacre of two hundred inno- 
cent children, who shall be held up 
to blame, if 30,000, if 40,000 crimi- 
nals are misled annually, and ‘ des- 
troyed for lack of knowledge? as 
Solomon’s Proverbs phrase it, or the 
Secretary of the Howard Associa- 
tion, London, states it: “‘ The great 
bulk of crime is the result of priva- 
tion or misfortune, either in morbid 
physical conditions, or in defective 
mental development.” It is as cruel 
to starve the mind and heart as to 
starve the body. The Herods of star- 
vation in this way may be high in 
rank among our public functionaries. 
“Woe unto you it ye take away the 
key of knowledge,” but spend lavish- 
ly to reclaim the two-fold “child of 
hell.” 
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THE VALUE OF EDUCATION. 
HALL STANTON, Esq., 
¢ President of the Board of 
Control of the city of Philadelphia, 
in his recent report speaks as fol- 
lows concerning the value of educa- 
tion to communities. His wise 
words should be pondered every- 
where : 

The education of the young is a 
subject, the importance of which 
has so long been tacitly acquiesced 
in, and so often ably argued, that a 
complete statement of its claims | 
upon the consideration of the citizen 
is neither expected nor desired in this 
place. It is, nevertheless, true that 
too many, who should understand 
and estimate it at its real value, are 
so absorbed in the pursuits of wealth 
and the development of material 
prosperity, that they not only fail to 
appreciate the Public School System, 
but regard the taxes levied for its 
support as onerous and excessive. 

Strangely enough, they forget that 
education is the essential preliminary 
to the material progress to which 
they devote themselves, and in which 








It is important that this argument, 
although it is doubtless the lower 
and utilitarian view of the question, 
should be urged persistently and 
forcibly upon the tax-payer. Im- 
portant as economy doubtless is in 
the administration of public affairs, 
there is no department where there 
is more danger of it being misap- 
plied than in this. There are many 
things in which cheapness may con- 
stitute a recommendation ; but teach- 
ing, which is, in truth, incapable of 
valuation by the rude and imperfect 
standards of the market, may be ob- 
tained at a cost so reduced as to de- 
prive it of all its worth, and render it 
a source of injury rather than of bene- 
fit. Let it be hoped then, that hence- 
forward the low cost of our school 
system shall no longer be its vaunt, 
but let our aim rather be to z#crease 
its efficiency, its thoroughness, its 
comprehensiveness, in the confidence 
that, however much it may cost, the 
community will not only be better, 
more intelligent, and happier, but 
in the end actually richer, through 
its agency. 

Another view, in close connection 
with the foregoing, is that the con- 
tinued prosperity of a community de- 
pends not only on the multiplication 
of its resources, but also upon the 
intelligence and skill with which 
those resources are managed and dis- 
tributed. Of a surety education, 
and education universally and freely 
diffused, is essential to secure this 
intelligence and skill. Especially is 
this so in a country which, like our 
own, assumes to be self-governing. 

Educate the masses, and you re- 
duce the number of the poor by 
teaching labor how to make itself 


rich. Educate the masses, and you 
teach the poor that capital is their 
best friend, without which their 
estate would be tenfold more 
wretched. 

Government, too, is a_ science, 
which only intelligence can master. 
Good government is the only security 
for property ; and what hope of good 
government can there be with us 
without the widest diffusion of edu- 
cation among those masses, who at 
last shape and control the adminis- 
tration of its every department? 





ART EDUCATION. 


be RITZ,” who writes readable 

letters from Boston to Zhe 
New York Evening Mail, says that 
James R. Osgood & Co. seem to 
have taken a contract for furnishing 
Americans thorough instruction in 
Art. In a few days they will pub- 
lish Mr. Walter Smith’s new book 
on *‘Art Education: Scholastic and 
Industrial,’’ and a work from another 
hand on “ Industrial Drawing for 
Beginners.” Later they will pub- 
lish a full series of drawing books 
by Walter Smith, which will meet 
the wants of all learners, from the 
primary school to the most advanced 
classes in academies and colleges. 
Mr. Smith owes his position as State 
Director of Art Education in Massa- 
chusetts to his great success as a 
teacher of Art in England, notably 
at Leeds and London. Heisa grad- 
uate of the South Kensington Muse- 
um, and is a most proficient master 
of Art. He has succeeded in 
awakening a very healthy interest in 
Art study in many of the larger 
towns of this State, and his enthusi- 
asm, joined to his scientific and prac- 
tical mastery of Art, promises to ini- 
tiate an intelligent and systematic 
pursuit of drawing and Art culture 
generally. His forthcoming work on 
“Art Education” is of remarkable in- 
terest, and can hardly fail to enlist 
the attention of those who shape the 
educational policy of the country. 
It sets forth the design, processes and 
large material as well as zsthetic re- 
sults of thorough Art education: and 
shows its pecuniary advantages to 
be so great that those who hate beau- 
ty on principle will consent to it be- 
cause it pays. He says: ‘In my 
visits as State Director of Art Edu- 
cation to the various cities in the 
Commonwealth, I have heard many 
remarkable statements made con- 
cerning the money value of a 
knowledge of drawing. At Wor- 
cester the manager of an important 
branch of local industry said, that 
when a lad he was one of a 
class of thirteen who spent all their 
leisure time in studying drawing. At 
the present time every one of them 
in the class had attained to important 
positions, either as manufacturers or 
managers; and each had owed his 
power to seize the opportunity of ad- 
vancement to his knowledge of 
drawing.” 


4~<* 
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NEVER get angry. It does no 
good; and those who indulge in it 
teel no better for it. It is reaily a 
torment; and when the storm of 
passion has cleared away, it leads 
one to see that he has been extremely 
silly, and has made himself silly in 
the eyes of otherstoo. Who thinks 
well of an ill-natured churlish man, 
who has to be approached in the 
most guarded way? Will a bad 
temper draw customers, pay debts, 
and make creditors better-natured? 
An angry man adds nothing to the 
welfare of society. Since, then, 
anger is useless, needless, disgrace- 
ful, without the least apology, and 
found only in the bosom of fools, 
why should it be indulged at all? 
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CENTRAL SCHOOL BUILD 


HE Central School Building of 

Marshall, Michigan, an engra- 
ving of which appears in this num- 
ber, of the “‘ American Fournal of 
Education,” was erected in 1868, 
and occupied in April 1869. Its 
cost, including the grading and im- 
provement of the site, was about 
seventy thousand dollars. Its loca- 
tion is in the heart of the city, occu- 
pying an entire block, which is en- 
closed by a combination wood and 
iron fence, of a neat and tasteful pat- 
ern, erected at a cost of two thou- 
sand dollars. The size of the build- 
ing, outside of the walls, is one hun- 
dred and ten by seventy-five feet. It 
is brick, stained and penciled, and of 
cut stone; is three stories in height 
above the basement, with a Mansard 
roof of slate and tin. The main 
tower stands on the north-west cor- 
ner, the ventilating tower and shaft 
on the north-east. The building has 
three entrances, one at each end for 
pupils, and one, the main entrance, 
in front. The entrances at the ends, 
are from the respective play grounds 
and from the streets at each end of 
the block. 

On the first floor are four school 
rooms twenty-seven by thirty-three 
feet, and have altogether, three hun- 
dred and eight sittings. Connected 
with each room is a large wardrobe 
belonging exclusively to it, furnished 
with hooks numbered to correspond 
with the pupils number in the regis- 
ter. Through these wardrobes all 
scholars pass into and from their res- 
pective rooms. Each school-room 
has also another door from the hall, 
so that at opening or dismissal, every 
scholar is under the eye of the teach- 
er, while passing to and from the 
toom and through the halls. On 
the same floor are also two rooms, 
formed by the towers. The one in 
the main tower is the Superintend- 
ent’s office, that formed by the other 
8 used as a recitation room. 
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On the second floor are also four 
school rooms, similar in size and gen- 
eral arrangement to those on the first. 
Scholars of the Grammar and Sec- 
ond Intermediate Departments occu- 
py these rooms which have sittings 
for two hundred and fifty-six students. 
On each of these floors the seating 
is double, and the sexes, except in the 
Grammar School, are taught sepa- 
rately. There are on this floor three 
other rooms, two formed by the tow- 
ers, and one, the library, directly 
above the main hall on the first floor. 

The thrid floor is occupied by the 
High School Department. The 
study room is sixty-five by forty-two 
feet, and will accommodate in sin 
gle seats, one hundred and twenty- 
six students. Adjoining this room 
are three recitation rooms, and the 
aparatus room, which also is used 
for class purposes. In the rear of 
the High school room, is still another 
study room with double seating with 
capacity for fifty-six scholars. This 
floor is supplied with two large 
wardrobes for the young ladies and 
gentlemen respectively. The num- 
ber of sittings in the building is sev- 
en hundred and forty-six. 

The basement is occupied by the 
Janitor and his family, has ample 
room for the storage of fuel, and 
contains also a dining and play room, 
finished and furnished to accommo- 
date those pupils whom distance from 
home compels to remain at noon. 
The building is warmed by hot air. 

The interior finish of the building 
is equal in all respects to its exterior. 
The windows are all supplied with 
inside blinds. The halls, on each 
floor, are wainscoted at the sides, as 
also are the school rooms. The stair 
ways are closed at the sides instead 
of being finished with a low rail, ren- 
dering them perfectly safe from ac- 
cidents. Each floor is reached by 
two easy half-flights, with broad 
landings, instead of by one continu- 
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ous flight. Zhe slating in the 
school rooms extends entirely around 
them. The woodwork of the whole 
building is grained in imitation of 
ash. The seats are so arranged that 
in all case the light falls upon the pu- 
pil’s book from behind or at the side. 
The furniture is of ash. The whole 
building, in all appointments, is 
pleasant and attractive, no insignifi- 
cant aid in securing good order and 
in inducing earnest study. 

The school system and polity of 
the city does not differ, essentially, 
from that of other graded schools 
throughout the west. The variou- 
Departments are named as follows: 
First Primary, Second Primary, First 
Intermediate, Second Intermediate. 
Grammar School, High School. 

Each department up to the High 
School has two classes, A” and “B.” 
The courses of study in the High 
School are three, viz: The English, 
Latin and Classical. These courses 
are arranged and designed to accom- 
modate those students who intend to 
pursue simply a High School or 
Academic course of study, and also 
to prepare for an advanced or Colle- 
giate course. 

Number of children of school age 
in the city, 1597. 

Number enrolled for the year 1393. 

Per cent. of attendance, .g2. 

Visits recorded, 873. 

Enrolled in Saint Mary’s (Roman 
Catholic) School, enumerated in cen- 
sus, but not attending the public 
school, 200. 

———_0-+ e—______ 

Op Massachusetts Hall, in Bow- 
doin College, is to be remodeled, at 
the expense of Hon. Peleg W. 
Chandler, of Boston, as a memorial 
to the late Prof. Cleaveland. 


THE Moscow University has estab- 
lished a course of lectures for wo- 
men, embracing literature, history, 
art and natural seience, mathematics 
and some branches of medicine. 








OUR TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 


Those desiring teachers are re- 
quested to state— 


1st, Salary paid per month ; 

2d, Length of school term ; 

3d, Qualifications required. 

Teachers desiring positions will 
also state— 

1st, Their age; 

2d, How much experience they 
have had in teaching ; 

3d, What wages they expect per 
month. 

We charge each applicant for a 
position, and each person applying 
for a teacher, the sum of ome dollar 
én advance, for inserting their ap- 
plication. 

TEACHERS WANTING SITUATIONS. 


211. By a gentleman, as princi- 
pal in a good school. Can teach 
higher English branches, Latin and 
rudiments of Greek. Good refer- 
ences. 

212. By a graduate of Central 
High School, Phildelphia, a position 
in a good school. Can teach Nat- 
ural Philosophy and Languages. 
Good references. 

113. By a lady, as principal of a 
good*school, South or West. Can 
teach Latin, French or German. 
Best references given. 

214. By a gentleman, holding a 
first grade certificate, who can teach 
Lati:. and Greek; a position in a good 
school. Seven years experience, sal- 
ary $90 per month. 

215. A lady, graduate of the Au- 
burn Masonic Female College, Ala., 
desires a position in a good school, 
Has had fifteen years experience 
teaching in the South. Good refer- 
ences. 

216. A lady with several years 
experience, desires a position in a 
good school. Good recommenda- 
tions given. Private school preferred. 





Tuere has recently been laid be- 
fore the French Geographical Socie- 
ty a project for cutting a canal across 
the Isthmus of Panama. The plan 
originated with a French civil engi- 
neer, M. Levy, who has lately been 
occupied on the survey of the Nicar- 
agua canal. Fourteen routes have 
been proposed through New Grana- 
da, but none actually decided upon. 
M. Levy favorsan inter-oceanic canal, 
beginning on the Atlantic side at the 
mouth of the San Juan River, which 
takes its rise in Lake Nicaragua. It 
is asserted that the river and lake 
can be used as a canal at a trifling 
outlay, while the distance from the 
western part of the lake to the Pa- 
cific is a tew miles only. Such a 
canal, if properly constructed, would 
revolutionize the commerce of the 
Pacific, and raise its termini from 
paltry villages to great commercial 
cities. 

Boston has added $30,000 to its 
annual expenses for the salaries of 
teachers in the public schools. 


Iion. Ezra CorneE tv is reported 
to be about to give another half mil- 
lion to his university at Ithaca, 
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UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 


As the Special Source of Enlighten- 
ment. Its Corrective Influence in 
Restoring Reverence and Restrain- 
ing Self-Conceit. 


[The following article is a contin- 
uation of Trentowski’s ‘“ Introduc- 
tion to Pedagogics,” of which seven 
portions have already been printed 
in this Journal. The translation is 
by Prof. Podbielski, of Havana Col- 
lege, Cuba.—W. T. H.] 





E now throw out some 


my father has a weak head, says one 
conceited youngster to another! In 
these moments of the twilight of 
spirit, he becomes a demagogue, a 
Jacobin, a terrorist. The faith of 
his forefathers is foolish to him, and 
foolish the National Constitution, 
foolish all the world; he knows 
everything better than others do, and 
he aspires to ‘‘save his country,” that 
is, to turn it upside down. We see in 
all this how instruction kindles 
slowly the embers of spiritual activ- 
ity; how it attaches to them far- 


thoughts for the purpose of | spread fiery sails, aud finally changes 


illustrating our subject. The child 
lives the first life of man, in its pa- 
rents’ home; lives in the soft cradle 
of love, and loves the whole world. 
Loving is the holy faith; the word 


them into a flame threatening the 
world. Education forms the pas- 
s‘vity of life, instruction its activity. 
The true enlightenment dwells 
neither in the parent’s house, as edu- 





of love does not need proofs. Its! cation, nor in the school, as instruc- 


father then is yet God for the child ; 
its mother is yet its guardian angel, 
and the domestics are the guardian 
genii of the Arabian nights. What 
the father speaks is its gospel, 
what others do is its model. Child- 
hood is the ape of manhood; it is 
like the Spring’s soil, with regard to 
the clouds burdened with rain, it is 
the real passivity. In such a state, 
man is the object of education! The 
child grows up finally, and becomes 
an intelligent boy ; he studies hard in 
the school and listens attentively. 
The wisdom, which the teacher 
makes accessible to him, as far as pos- 
sible, and hands to him, as on a plate, 
awakens in him the wish to appropri- 
ate it to himself. This wisdom is yet 
a trifle—a mere introductory wis- 
dom, adapted to the capacity of the 
pupil; in aword, a childish wis- 
dom, and therefore not difficult! 
After a little labor, our boy attains 
his end, gets the golden fleece which 
he wished for, and is promoted to a 
higher class. Here, too, all is easy 
for him: in the freshman class, in 


_tion, but in the universities. The 
university combines in one the pa- 
rents’ house and the school, in a cer- 
tain sense. It is the public resort and 
the auditory of wisdom. A young 
gentleman having passed the ordeal 
that admits him to the university, fre- 
quents lectures ; finds the men whose 
names are known all over the world ; 
men who have shot up above com- 
mon men, and elevated themselves 
to the skies, and filled the world 
with their report. Their learning 
is as deep as the abysses of the At- 
lantic; their eloquence, the singing 
of a siren. Fame precedes them, 
and fame follows them. They re- 
ceive homage on all sides, as the 
tribute due to their divine spirit. 
The young gentleman full of self- 
love is amazed. As before the face 
of God, he feels himself to be noth- 
ing, and gets the true idea of science. 
He blushes now at himself for his 
former presumption and ignorance. 
His humiliated spirit becomes pas- 
sivity the second time. If his ca- 
pacity does not rise above mediocri- 





the sophomore, in the junior and! ty, he moves back into the second 
senior classes the same. The more he | extreme, and presents himself as the 


learns, the more he sees clearly that | 


all these sciences do not require 


Herculean labor, but that he con- | gian. 
quered them more by play than by 


tiresome endeavor. Hibs first idea of 
human wisdom loses now its charm- 
ing colors. A new work is pub- 
lished. 


fanatical blind believer in the doc- 
| trine of some philosopher or theolo- 
But if he possesses genius ; if 
the activity of spirit has grown al- 
_ready into the same, then it unites 
with the new passivity. But passivity 
and activity, in the union of oppo- 


The teacher, whom he | sites, are energy, and all true energy 
honors personally, and often values | culminates in spontaneity. 


It is thus 


lightly, is the author, and attempts | that the young man becomes spon- 


to raise this or that science to a | 
higher degree of perfection by pub- | always produced through: the original 
lishing many things unheard of be-| 
fore. Our pupil now convinces him- | 


taneous. The true enlightenment is 
labors of an individual on the ruins 


|of the production of others. The 


self that sciences are the invention o! young thought nourishes itself on the 
man, and he himself aspires to be- | old one, digests it, and changes it in- 


come inventor likewise. 


He takes | to its 


own organism. Properly 


up his pen, writes verses, and is | speaking, nobody is capable of en- 
praised. More and more he per- lightening us except ourselves, for 
suades himself of his talent and crea- | enlightenment is, if I may say so, 
tive spirit, and nourishes a vain pre- | the self-substance of personality, the 


sumption. In the higher classes, he | child of self-creative power. 
already regards himself as an uncom- | Academician, worthy of this na-ne, | 


The 


mon genius, as the light of the earth, | is not a block of marble suffering the 


as another Apollo; he sneers at all, | chisel of the master; he himselr is 


he jests at the expense of his old "master, chisel, and marble. 


The 


teachers, and even does not spare his | passivity of the pupil corresponds 


father, who was God for him a few |to the absolute necessity, which 


years before. 


My grandfather or | reigns in nature; his activity is the 








legality, which in the products of 
thinking, and in all the regions of 
spirit, holds the scepter; his spon- 
tanetty finally is both the necessity of 
nature and the legality of spirit, or it 
is Freedom. In the university then, 
the young man enjoys his first free- 
dom. The Professor here is not the 


infallible patriarch, in the person of 
| the father of the paternal home, nor 


the terrible Pasha, as embodied in 
the school teacher, but the friend of 
the student, who respects him 
only when he sees in him a praise- 
worthy character and a good mind. 
Enlightenment has a beginning, but 
no end; it must progress continual- 
ly, force its way forward, or else it 
will retrograde ; it begins in the uni- 
versity and finishes with the last 
hour of our life. It does not follow 
at all, from what we have explained, 
that education may reign only in the 
parent’s house, instruction only in 
the school, and enlightenment be 
found only in the university. Young 
men can obtain in the parent’s house, 
not only education, but also instruc- 
tion and enlightenment. The school 
likewise takes care of education, and 
improves it, so far as it lies in its 
power. Even in the university, you 
have instruction and education, be- 
cause here, too, the young man must 
study and listen. He enters, more- 
over, into intercourse with well edu- 


| cated people, and, above all, with the 


beautiful sex—this dew eternally 
nourishing good education—thus he 
cultivates farther his education. Ed- 
ucation, instruction and enlighten- 
ment, (though the teacher, wishing 
to give clear ideas of each, must dis- 
cuss them separately, yet they) are so 
closely united with each other that, 
in actuality, they are seldom met 
with singly; they last through all 
life, because the world is the great 
Parent’s home, the school of wis- 
dom and of science. When they are 
found isolated, the case is a serious 
one. Then it happens that one may 
have a good education and be neither 
learned nor erlightened. Our young 
gentlemen, also the sons of rich 
merchants and manufacturers, are 
found frequently in this state. The 
drawing-room is for them the chief 
temple of education. Instruction and 
enlightenment are rare guests, and, 
at best, comical guests therein. 
Christine, the Queen of Sweden, for 
instance, used sometimes to play a 
practical jest on truly learned men, 
by exhibiting their real or imagined 
awkwardness as a butt for ridicule 
on the part of her courtiers. One 
may be a celebrated learned man 
and have no education, and even 
not know what is the true enlight- 
enment. 
8 ee 

Drawinc has been adopted asa 
branch of-instruction in all the de- 
partments of the public schools of 
Philadelphia except the primary ; 
and in this department it will be 
taught, as a matter of course. This 
is considered by the friends of edu- 


cation in that city a very gratifying 
step in advance. 





LITTLE WHITE &0UL. 


BY HELEN BARRON BOSTWICK. 
UT of the gardens of Paradise stole 
At morning’s dawn a little winged Soul. 


Bearing a lily, and robed in white 
Forth she went in the broadening light. 


** Give the lily ’’ —thus spake the King — 

**To the soul you shall find in your wandering 

That to-day shall make choice of the noblest 
thing.’’ 


Down the street, on its gala side, 
Went the little White Soul with the moving tide. 


Some children sat on a marble stair, 
Counting the gold they might spend at the fair. 


**T will buy me a doll in satin and pearls, 

With long blonde hair,’’ said the sweetest of 
girls, Leurls.’’ 

‘* Not crimped. This year they are wearing 


And a young prince’s heart was riven in twain 
’Twixt a four-horse coach and a railway train. 


But a sailor limped by them, crippled and old, 
And soon for the piteous tale he told 
The little hands emptied their store of gold. 


A statesman, weighing a white-kept name 
’Gainst a sullied thing that was miscalled Fame, 
Gave up for honor the costly claim. 


A priest chose rather the bitter bread 
Of a church’s ban, for a free word said, 
Than to utter a mocking prayer, full-fed, 


A girl shook bridal gems from her hair, 

With the sorded hand that would bind them 
there, 

For love’s sweet crust on a garret stair. 


Down the street, on its toiling side, [tide. 
Went the little White Soul with the surging 


& pale-faced boy with a withered \eg, 
Turned on his heel and fore-bore to beg. 


Till the pale-fuced girl with the withered hand 
Had swept three dimes from her candy-stand. 


And the little White Soul as she onward pressed. 
Felt the lily stir upon her breast. 


A fireman chose, at an infant’s scream, 
To turn his teet on a. burning beam, 
And plunge anew in the deathful stream. 


A womsn barred, with tingers thin, 
Her hovel’s door to a gilded sin, 
While the wolves of penury howled within. 


A strong man, girt for anoble race, 
Turned back to toil in his firet low place, 
For the shade that gloomed on an aged face. 


A rich man Jay In a lofty room; ; 
Soft eyes watched through the curtained gloom; 
Tuberose and jasmine shed perfume. 


An angel enter: d, no mortal might hear, 
Or see—save h m to whom Death was near— 
*« Choose,’’ he breathed in the failing ear. 


The dim eyes kindled: ‘‘ O, earth is fair, 
And my life’s mid-day hath a promise rare, 
But beyond is no shadow of sin or care, 


‘* Beyond — the peace like a river poured, 
And angel anthems in sweet accord, 
And joy in the presence of the Lord. 


‘-Igo.’’ Then the White Soul turned to lay 
The King’s fair lly the clay; 
But the angel beckoned her: ‘‘ Come away.’’ 


From a low-roofed cot came a woman’s moan, 
Poor and widowed, sick and alone, 

** Choose!’’ said the angel bending low, 

But the pained lips murmured, ‘‘ Nay, is it so? 
O Death, kind Death, must I bid thee go? 

**« How can I ask for the precious rest 

Of Christ, with his little ones on my breast? 

*« There are orphaned babes that I seek to win, 
Frail, tempted feet, from the ways of sin; 

‘* There’s a girl cast out with ber little one — 
No roof, save mine, ’neath the pittiless sun; 
Goby weet Death, till my work is done.’’ 
Thent e little White Soul to Paradise sped; 

‘* Give two lillies, O King,’’ she plead — 

** One for the living and one for the dead! ’’ 
But the King made answer: ‘*H- chooseth best, 
Who ch labor i d of rest.’’ 

And the lily lies on the living breast. 








BRAIN-WORK costs more food than 
hand work. According to careful 
estimates and analyses of the excre- 
tions, three hours of hard study wear 
out the body more than a whole day 
of severe physical labor. Another 
evidence of the cost of brain work is 
obtained from the fact that though the 
brain is only one fortieth the weight 
of the body it receives about one-fifth 
of all the blood sent by the heart into 
the system. Brain-workers therefore 


require a more liberal supply of food, 
and richer food than manual laborers. 
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SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION. 





* | nas following statistics from the 

report of the Royal Commis- 
sioner on scientific Instruction in 
England presents a striking view of 
the advancement made in this direc- 
tion during a single decade: 


No. of Schools. Pupils. 
1860 9 500 
1862 70 2,543 
1864 gI 4,066 
1866 153 6,835 
1867 212 10,230 
1868 300 15,010 
1869 523 24,865 
1870 799 345283 


In this country, during the same 
period, the advance has been very 
great; but we have, unfortunately, 
no sufficient means of comparing it 
with that above shown. It would 
probably be found, if careful inquiry 
were made, that we have established 
fewer schools than England for the 
exclusive teaching of science, but 
have introduced it more largely into 
established institutions of every grade, 
from the district school to the uni- 
versity. There is probably not a 
college or academy or high school in 
the country which has not within the 
last ten years considerably or entirely 
remodeled its course of study, so as 
to admit a greater amount of natural 
science. Add to this the establish- 
ment of our national and other 
schools of science, and the extensive 
introduction of elementary scientific 
instruction into the public schools, 
and it may be fairly doubted whether 
the real advance here is not fully 
equal to that shown in the above 
table. 





SCHOOL STATISTICS. . j 

Blige accompanying report on 

school attendance was read and 
adopted at the Superintendent's Sec- 
tion at its last meeting in Boston. Last 
year we gave our readers the same 
proposition in the form suggested at 
the meeting in St. Louis. We look 
to see its general adoption in keeping 
the records of city schools. 


To THE DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL SuPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


Gentlemen :--Your committee beg 
leave to report that after the last an 
nual meeting, the plan suggested in 
the preamble and resolutions referred 
to them, was adopted on trial in some 
of the Western cities, and among 
them, St. Louis, Chicago, and Cin- 
cinnati. The plan proposed recom- 
mended that, ‘“‘In all cases of ab- 
sence from school, whether with in- 
tention of returning or not, whether 
the absence be occasioned by sick- 
ness or other causes, including sus- 
pension of pupils, but excepting 
solely the case of transfer to some 
other school in the same system, 
that the pupil’s name be kept on the 
roll as belonging, for three whole 
days, and dropped, uniformly, in 
case he does not return on the 
seventh half-day.” 

In the cities above named the for- 
mer methods of keeping such records 
was in some cases continued for dis- 





ciplinary and other purposes. THe 
advantage gained by the adoption of 
the new system consisted wholly in 
the absolute reliability of its results 
for comparative purposes. No mar- 
gin has been left for any arbitrary 
construction on the part of the teach- 
er, or for differences on account of 
strictness or laxity of discipline. 

Your committee would represent 
that hitherto, and in all other sys- 
tems, there has been such variation 
and modification from outward cir- 
cumstances or surroundings, that it 
has been impossible to tell whether 
the regularity of: attendance in one 
city was greater or less than that of 
another. 

Two items have been and are per- 
fectly reliable : 

1st. The item of average actual 
daily attendance in school. 

2d. The item of total number en- 
rolled for the year, deducting the 
number of duplicate registrations. 

It has been thought by your com- 
mittee that it is desirable to keep 
this third item, the average daily 
number belonging to school, for the 
following reasons: 

(1.) It shows the temporary ir- 
regularity, and indicates the strict- 
ness of discipline on the part of the 
teacher, the moral tone of the pupils, 
and, to a large extent, the estimation 
of the community as regards the im- 
portance of the school. 

(2.) The total enrollment indicates 
the state of the more general and 
deeper causes lying in the social 
structure of the community; such, 
for example, as the vocations of the 
people, their wealth, or their politi- 
cal condition. But these causes lie 
beyond the scope of immediate and 
direct influence on the part of school 
management. The directive power 
of the school is responsible, however, 
in a far greater degree for the regu- 
larity of the attendance while be- 
longing. It is not easy for the 
teacher or the superintendent to in- 
fluence an agricultural community to 
increase the annual amount of school- 
ing for their children; but it is easy 
to secure comparatively regular at- 
tendance during the time that they 
belong to the school. 

This fact has been felt by educa- 
tors, and accordingly various plans 
have been adopted by which to se- 
cure comparison of schools on this 
item of regularity. 

In some places a weekly enroll- 
ment or a monthly enrollment secures 
a basis for this item. But this does 


not reach the irregularities of each 


individual, but only of the school in 
the aggregate. It is therefore not so 
desirable as the system by which the 
pupil is counted as belonging for a 
certain length of time (in case of ab- 
sence) and under certain restrictions. 
The so called Chicago rule gives us 
the results inthis form. The pupil 
is counted as belonging for five days in 
case of absence for sickness, and for 
two days in case of absence with in- 
tention of returning, but without the 
excuse of sickness or something else 








of equally stringent nature. The 
name is dropped at once in case of 
suspension of the pupil, or of his 
withdrawal without intention of re- 
turn. 

Here we see two items entering 
the calculation which are variable 
and difficult to fix. No two schools 
or systems of schools in the country 
have precisely the same means of 
ascertaining the intentions of pupils 
as to return, or as to the stringency 
of the causes of temporary absence ; 
or, finally, the same standard of esti- 
mating the occasion for applying the 
remedy of suspension of the pspil. 
For these reasons there is an urgent 
need for adoption of a uniform 
standard on which to reckon the 
number belonging, and to separate 
entirely from it any records de- 
signed to have a disciplinary eftect, 
or dependent upon zxztention of the 
pupil as contradistinguished from his 
overt act. Therefore your commit- 
tee recommend the adoption of the 
plan proposed, together with its ac- 
companying preamble. 

W. T. HARRIS, 
Chairman Committee. 


a ok 


KINDERGARTENS. 





Sr. Louis, October, 1872. 
Editor American Fournal of Education: 
EAR Sir: Asssured as I am, 
that you will kindly receive in 
your columns, a few words on a sub- 
ject of education, I beg to give a 
short account of the Kindergarten in 
Lasalle street. It has been at work 
since May, went on through the sum- 
mer and now has began its second 
quarter. 

At present, after many trials (in 
every sense of the word), the sup- 
porters and laborers in this good 
cause seem discouraged, for want of 
means and interest. 

I beg to enclose its circular; per- 
haps you may be able to lend the 
cause benefit through publishing it. 

Even the good German families 
treat the young germ of a great be- 
neficent plant — the good of the chil- 
dren thus promoted — with indiffer- 
ence. Lately ata meeting called for 
the consideration of way and means 
to surmount obstacles, but a few pa- 
trons come. It wason this occasion 
that I learned of the devoted labor, 
the courageous onset and difficult be- 
ginning through which had gone, 
especially, Madame Casse, the found- 
eress, and Madame Lindermann, the 
teacher of the Kindergarten. 

Ever since my stay in this city I 
have fervently wished to see Kinder- 
gartens spring up in St. Louis, yet 
dreaded as cordially to see the wrong 
thing taken for the right, and sanc- 
tioned by Frederick Frébel’s rever- 
ent name 

To have the genuine Frébel sys- 
tem established and carried on far in 
the west of America, is difficult, not 
because here is a lack of good soil, 
quite the contrary, but because the 
best cultivator, the best means and 
circumstances are not easily procured. 





I have seen the Kindergarten in La- 
salle street, and now I can say with 
rejoicing heart, from convinced rea- 
son: “St. Louis may have a true 
Kindergarten!” Madame Linder- 
mann is a most efficient ‘* Kinder- 
giirtnerin,” gifted and experienced, 
inspired and full of right-hearted 
principles. The children around her 
are charming flowers, the locality is 
sufficient for the purpose, and a mod- 
est but ¢rve beginning is made. 

Thus St. Louis may have a model 
Kindergarten, if true encouragement 
and patient, intelligent faith, will 
help to make it presper. It must be 
kept pure and free from false ele- 
ments which are foreign to its na- 
ture, nor must it be obliged to goa 
begging for pupils, or means. Both 
should come to it readily. Nor must 
it be turned into a school, which it is 
not; nor into a place where children 
are kept out of their parents’ way as 
many hours as possible. Three 
morning hours every day, that is all 
required to make it true Kindergart- 
ten work. Parents should as eager- 
iy seek the place, where their chil- 
dren flourish, as the children them- 
selves. Kindergartner and lome 
should blend in intimate relation. 

Parents must abundantly pour 

their sympathy into the heart and 
soul of the Kindergartneress.” She 
will then flood the children with it, 
that they will carry home fresh life, 
original strength, and bright happi- 
ness. Light and Love is needed to 
bring the fruit to ripeness, as the 
light and heat of the sun is the pow- 
er which matures. May all learn to 
understand the right work of the 
Kindergarten, and not misunderstand 
it, if its modest simple playing form 
appears. May the wrong elements 
be carefully kept far from it, and thus 
it be brought to serve as a true fore- 
runner of crowning great numbers. 
For we want good Kindergartens all 
over the city and suburbs. 


I am, dear sir, your very truly, 


Henriettra Noa. 
2739 Morgan st. 


Other papers are requested to copy. 





Tue School Committee of Boston, 
while appreciating the excellent mo- 
tive which actuated Mrs. Hannah 
Matilda Dodd in bequeathing a sum 
of money for the purchase of gold 
and silver medals to be competed for 
by pupils in the girls’ high and nor- 
mal school, is so well convinced of 
the wisdom of the rule abolishing 
the medal system, that it tacitly de- 
clines to accept the bequest, and 
sends to the city council a resolution 
re-affirming its opinions. 


THOSE sending letters through the 
post office should bear in mind that 
the post office law requires double 
rates (six cents), to be paid for every 
half ounce unprepaid, and the same 
will be collected on all letters at the 
place of delivery if insufficiently 
paid. . This should be borne in mind 
by persons mailing letters. 
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SIGHT DRAFTS. 


N the infancy of Western culture 
and educational establishments 
we have been compelled to draw 
constantly on the East for our teach- 
ers and our literature. Our most 
successful schools and colleges have | 
filled their chairs with New England | 
men, and the Yankee school ma’am | 
has become as familiar a spectacle 
in Missouri and Iowa and Kansas as 
in her native jungles. The East has 
honored every draft at sight. 
Now we begin to return favors. , 
The West, even the remotest part of , 
it, makes grand contributions to | 
American literature. A little while | 
ago Harvard filled her law professor- | 
ship from the Missouri bar. Boston | 
called one of our St. Louis teachers | 
to a prominent place in her High | 
School. Two of the lady teachers 
of St. Louis are earning substantial 
laurels in New York City. 

But the most striking instance of | 
Eastern appreciation of Western pro- | 
gress is to be found in the recent re- | 
marks of Ralph W. Emerson, at the | 











have begun, we are building up a 
strong sentiment of nationality, and 
obliterating all sectionalism rapidly 
and surely? 





TAX-PAYERS, ATTENTION! 


E call attention to the article 

on another page with the head- 
ing, “The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
There is money ini:. The legisla- 
tion in regard to our schools ought 
to be far-sighted and economical. 
“The greatest good of the greatest 
number,” may weil be the watch- 
word of true-hearted and clear- 
headed patriots. The clergy may 
find in this topic new point to old 
texts, for the woes of mankind are an 
ocean eternally full to the shore. 
No statesman fulfills his duty unless 
he plans for the enlightenment, the 
profitable industry, the virtue, and the 
most available means of culture of all 
classes. 

The soundest thinkers, the public 
speakers, the writers, can scarcely 
find a subject that concerns more 
closely our pockets, our children, or 
our country’s future Read ‘ The 
Massacre of the Innocents.” 





REAL ESTATE. 


66 f AND,” says the shrewd capi- 
talist, “tis something of real 
value in itself. Railroad stock is un- 


Japanese Banquet in Boston. In al- | certain, copper mines more so ; banks 


luding to the desire of the Japanese | 
Commissioners to be informed re- 
garding the American system of pub- | 
lic Schools, Mr. Emerson says: 


“ The best advice that I can give 
them is to say that next week, in this 
city, isto be held a meeting of the 
National Teachers’ Association, in | 
which, among other gentlemen and 
officers, is Mr. Harris, of St. Louis 


in Missouri, who is the head there of | 


the city education, and is besides the 
editor of the only journal of specula- 
tive philosophy edited in this coun- 
try; avery learned and a very able 
man, and very able, as I understand, 


in this particular subject of educa- | 
4 should wish my friends to | 


tion. 
make his acquaintance, asI doubt 
not he would be very glad to make 
theirs. I don’t know any person 
that could advise them better on thc 
subject.” 

Apart from the personal compli- 
ment in these words, they contain no 
slight praise for the St. Louis public 
schools, and acknowledgment o' 
Western culture. 

We enjoy this kind of recognition 
and appreciate it. The West is not 
without intellectual power, but hith- 
erto it has been expended in other 
directions. With greater accumu 
lated wealth, and the leisure it 
brings, we shall not be without nu- 
merous representatives in the higher 
walks of literature, and shall stand 
on the same plane as the East. 
Sooner or later we will pay back all 
we have received, but we can honor 
sight drafts now. 


Is it not true that through the | 


mutual trials and burdens and sor- 
rows of these later years, the de- 


velopment of industries, the increased | other it may represent to its owner | the substantial return which, doubt- 
facilities for inter-communication that | only a minus quantity, and it is the | less, in some measure, tempted them, 


may break, bonds may be stolen, but 


| inland one possesses something of in- 


trinsic value, something positive and 
real in itself, something which does 
not depend upon the honesty of di- 
rectors for its worth.” Land is un- 
doubtedly real estate, but why then 
is not one piece of it as vaiuable as 
another? Would our capitalist wil- 
lingly exchange a lot in the city of 
Boston, New York, Chicago, or St. 
Louis, for one of equal size in the 
Catskill or Rocky mountains, or in 
the Illinois prairies? When we 
make the proposal we discover at 
once that the value of- this estate, 
which was before so “real,” seems 
‘not to be a part of it at all—but that 
it has a derived value alone. 

| Ideas, thoughts, intelligence, are 
very vague things. We cannot 
touch or see them. They are not 
reckoned as real estate, and yet, after 
| all, what is it that makes every foot 
|of land so valuable in New York 
city but these same vague and un- 
real things? We once tried to ex- 
plain to an old lady the fact that she 
could not boil her eggs so well on 
the top of a mountain as at its fi ot, 
| because the boiling water would aot 
be as hot in the first case as in the 
second ; but she positively refuse! to 
hear any more, planting her de ial 
of the truth of the story on her {firm 


very vague things called ideas that 
make all the.difference. 

Educated labor raises the value of 
the material on which it works and 
the tools it uses. Intelligence and 
thought infuse “an upward tenden- 
cy” into all articles that they touch. 
Civilization, the result of education, 
coins gold from the most sterile soil 
or the hardest rock. In the intelli- 
gence of the men who live on it con- 
sists the only value of the real estate 
which seemed at first to have a value 
of its own. Change the population 
of Central Africa and that of New 
York, and how many dollars a foot 
would be offered for lots on Broad- 
way? All this is very simple—but 
what follows? Only this: That if 
the capitalist wishes to increase the 
value of the land that he holds, his 
surest way is to throw his whole in- 
fluence toward the education of the 
intelligence of the people who live 


on or near it. 
o2>o—————_ 


“WELCOME, ENGLISHMEN.” 


HE hearty salutation of the good 
Chief Samoset comes spon- 
taneously into mind as we chronicle 
the ayrival in the country of so many 
of England’s most eminent literary 
and scientific men. Dickens, Thack- 
eray, and the few emiment English 
writers who have visited our shores 
hitherto have met with receptions 
warm enough to have tempted many 
more of their brethren to test our hos- 
pitality. 

But, as when the early explorers 
carried home to Europe their tales 
of the richness and beauty of the 
New World, they found few hardy 
and adventurous enough to follow 
their example, so have there been 
few Englishmen who cared to visita 
where their works were 
known and honored quite as much 
as athome. We have had our kin- 
ship celebrated in speech and song, 
and the sentiment uttered by the 
Yankee tar, in the assault on Pekin, 
“ Blood thicker than water,” has 
been drunk in substantial Port at the 
Lord Mayor's table, and yet, after 
all, there has been a lingering some- 
thing on both sides that has kept us 
apart. 

Let us not speak of the reasons of 
this—only to say, that now the 
Washington Treaty and the Geneva 
Conference have shown to each that 
the other can be just and means to 
be fair, our quarrels are at an end, 
and our jealousies, our suspicion, our 
superciliousness are at an end too. 

A cordial, hearty welcome then to 
the representajive Englishmen who 
cross the ocean to give us the right 
hand of fellowship. 

A welcome as warm as the sun- 
niest orange grove of Florida, as 





people 





assertion, “ Biling water is biling 
| water.” In the same way and with 
/as much reason it might be said that 
_a foot of land is a foot of land; and 
yet in the one case it may repre-ent 


, hundreds of dollars, while in the 


| sturdy as the towering Sierras, as 
| generous as the prolific prairies, and 
_as broad as the whole continent, is 
‘theirs. We take gladly, and we 
| hope with due appreciation, the best 
| they have to give, and will not grudge 


as it did the adventurers of three 
centuries ago, to our shores. 

England’s best are with us ‘this 
winter. Froude, the Historian, 
comes on a special errand, the result 
of the new condition of things since 
the Washington Treaty, an unheard 
of errand,—to tell Americans the 
story of England’s difficulties with 
Ireland, and to appeal two the arbi- 
ment of American opinion. 
Strange as it may seem, his errand 
is countenanced by eminent British 
statesmen, who show by this means 
their deference to the judgment of 
America. 

Then comes Tyndall, the discov- 
erer of pretty much all we know of 
light, heat, and. the correlation of 
forces. He will give courses of lec- 
tures in all the principal cities. His 
style is vivid and attractive, and in 
his own country, as so far in this, he 
commands the most brilliant audi- 
ences. 

George McDonald is said by crit- 
ics to be the first of living writers of 
fiction. He has long been a con- 
tributor to magazines, especially 
those of a semi-religious character. 
His latest work, ‘‘The Vicar's 
Daughter,” has been published in 
Old and New. He lectures on 
Robert Burns. 

These three are the acknowledged 
leaders of English literature, each in 
his own sphere. Besides these, we 
have Edmund Yates, formerly editor 
of Temple Bar Magazine, and the 
author of a number of popular 
novels, 

Mr. Yates lectures on a number of 
topics, one of which we observe is 
** Charles Dickens.” 

We expect to see Mr. Froude in 
St. Louis. The enterprising youug 
men of the University Club are mak- 
ing an effort to have Prof. Tyndall’s 
course of six lectures delivered here 
also. We hope they may succeed. 

The completion of the Pacific 
railroad seems to have almost recre- 
ated the world. Benton’s prophetic 
“There is the East”—over the Rocky 
Mountains—is fulfilled, and instead 
of being an outpost of civilization, 
we find ourselves its center, right on 
the highway of Europe and Asia. 
The respect paid by Europe to 
American opinion in politics and 
literature is significant of a grand 
future for us, and of a closer kinship 
of nations than any but visionaries 


have hitherto conceived. 
——__0~< oe 


DgaTH-RATE IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND Europs.—It is a curi- 
ous fact, says the Pitladelphia Medt- 
cal and Surgical Reporter, and 
one well worth knowing, that the 
death-rate in Europe is nearly double 
what it is in the United States, aver- 
aging yearly one out of every forty- 
three inhabitants, while in America 
it is only one out of every eighty- 
one. Of the leading countries of 
Europe, France leads the mortality, 
the average being one death to thirty- 
two people; and England appears to 
be the healthiest, the deaths being 








one to every forty-six. 
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NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS. 


O one will dispute the fact that 
it is cheaper in the end to hire 
an intelligent servant than an ignorant 
one, even if one has to pay a higher 
rate. Ignorance breaks and abuses 
property and makes it useless. 
Intelligence preserves and uses it, 
and even discovers in it new capaci- 
ties of which we had before been 
unconscious. But our indefatigable 
Statisticians have begun to make 
closer and more exact calculations 
on this point, and some of their com- 
puted results are at least curious. 

They went to work in the first 
place by consulting three classes of 
people, laborers, employers and dis- 
interested observers, to discover, if 
possible, how much more a man was 
worth as a laborer if he could read 
and write than if he could not. All 
these classes agreed in saying that 
one-fourth per cent. would be added 
to his value. A very simple exam- 
ple in multiplication will then give 
us the result, that if all our ignorant 
laborers could be taught to read and 
write, they would add to the wealth 
of the country $116,612,425.00, a 
modest little sum, which might help 
very materially to cancel the national 
debt. Of course various applica- 
tions may be made of this result— 
as e. g., this above-mentioned sum 
would pay all the expenses of all the 
public schools in the United States 
twice over. 

But now suppose that we add to 
simple reading and writing the 
training and knowledge which are 
imparted by our High Schools, we 
at once make the value of our work- 
man five times as great as before, 
and we have increased the product- 
ive value of the country in the same 
ratio. 

These figures seem large, and yet 
a moment’s reflection will serve to 
convince any one that the boy who 
has been trained by the whole sys- 
tem of public schools is worth five 
times as much as the ignorant laborer 
who comes as a donation, good only 
for the most mechanical routine. 

Hard as it may be, we shall proba- 
bly be obliged to accept the above 
conclusion as truth, and shall imme- 
diately set ourselves to work most 
anxiously to inquire how we can best 
promote the education of the people, 
whose productive industry constitutes 
the real wealth of the nation, and 
will more than double and treble 
that wealth if they be educated. 


————_~ e______ 


A DIRECTORS INSTITUTE. 


HE advantages of a well conduc- 
ted Teachers Institute, to the 
teachers, their schools, and the whole 
community, are now generally recog- 
nized, and such institutes are nearly 
universal. Under their influence bet- 
ter methods are coming into use, and 
the common school s; stem is becom- 
ing a system in fact as well as in 
name. 
But to effect this most completely, 
others, besides the teachers, need to 





be interested. Indeed, one of the best 
results of the Congressional District 
Institutes held in this and other States 
has been to awaken a deeper popular 
interest in schools, and to call into 
active participation men of all pro- 
fessions. The public school, to hold 
its proper place in the hearts of the 
people, needs to be recognized by all 
professions and all parties, as the 
highest .local concern in the State. 
In making it such, teachers and di- 
rectors have a common interest. 

We are glad to see in the Weekly 
Fair Play (Fulton, Mo.), several 
vigorous articles, regarding school 
houses, appropriations, and the elec- 
tion of directors. For its very plain 
statements of what is too often true, 
we quote the following passage: 

‘The office of school director is a very 
responsible one at any time, and the very 
best men who can be prevailed upon to 
accept, are the ones who ought to be put 
in nomination. It is not one of the kind 
of positions to which the professional of- 
fice-seeker aspires; he manifests no par- 
ticular aptitude for any office where there 
are no emoluments. But the private citi- 
zen who voluntarily accepts the responsi- 
ble duties of a_school director, knows be- 
forehand that it is all work and no pay; 
that emoluments are out of the question; 
and even the honor, for which the best 
men are willing to make some personal 
sacrifice, is not only grudgingly bestowed, 
but too often entirely withheld; and those 
who conscientiously perform the duties 
imposed upon them, meet only with op- 
probrium and reproof from those whom 
they have done their best to serve.” 

The people must not only select 
the best men for directors, but when 
elected they are entitled to hearty 
support. 

We learn from the Fazr Play that 
a Directurs Institute is proposed in 
that county. There are many ques- 
tions that can very appropriately be 
considered in such a gathering. Plans 
for building and furnishing school 
houses, levying and collection of tax- 
es, grading of pupils, establishment 
of central or high schools, compen- 
sation of teachers and superintend- 
ents, management of funds, adoption 
of text books, — the topics are end- 
less. 

We would like to see a report of 
the Institute, and hope it may be the 
beginning of a series of them in 
every county in the state. 

We want legislation to provide 
for the expenses of both directors 
and teachers at Institutes, and of em- 
inent educators and lecturers to at- 
tend them. Whatever legislation 
we want, may well be canvassed 
by the directors, who by a little co- 
operation can easily secure repre- 
sentation favorable to the school in- 
terest, and to every wise measure for 
its promotion. 





HONEST LABOR. 


ABOR is mighty and beautiful. 
Activity is the ruling element 

of life, and its highest relish. Luxu- 
ries are conquests of labor; and we 
can imagine nothing without it. The 
noblest man of the earth is he who 
puts his hands cheerfully to honest 
labor. Labor is a business, and an 





ordinance of God. Suspend labor, 
and where is the glory and pomp of; 
the earth,—the fruit, fields, and pala- 
ces, and the fashionings of matter 
for which men strive and war? Let 
the labor scorner look to himself, and 
learn what are the trophies. From 
the crown of his head to the sole of 
his foot, unless he is a Carib, naked 
as a beast, he is the debtor and slave 
of toil. The labor which he scorns 
has tricked him into the stature and 
appearance of a man. Where gets 
he his garmentings and equipage? 
Let labor answer. Labor—which 
makes music in the mine, the furrow 
and the forge. 
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EDUCATION SOUTH. “ 


F all the signs of the times none 
is more full of promise than 
the general and hearty support given 
by the Southern press, without distinc- 
tion of party, to the cause of free 
schools. Whether the press makes 
public opinion or not, it surely indi- 
cates it, and all the evidences show the 
public school system everywhere tri- 
umphant. Weare glad to give our 
readers some examples of expression 
which come to us daily. 

The Public Ledger (Memphis, 
Tenn.,) says in a leading editorial: 

* The State without schools is but 
little removed from semi-barbarism, 
and in such a State crime is rampant. 
The school-tax may be heavy, but a 
better investment for capital does not 
exist, because protection is neces- 
sary to the very existence of capital, 
and this protection is developed 
through the public school system of 
the State.” 

The Zra and Whig, of Opelika, 
Ala., makes figures on the cost of 
erecting a good school building and 
maintaining a public school, and de- 
clares that a public school organized 
on a proper basis furnishes the 
cheapest education ever offered to 
any people. 

Flake’s Bulletin (Gaiveston, Tex- 
as,) announces the establishment 
of eight white and two colored 
schools in that city, and adds: 

‘* We trust the day is not far dis- 
tant when the public schools of Gal- 
veston will be an honor and credit to 
the city, and compare favorably with 
those of Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, St. Louis and New Orleans. 
Public education is the brightest star 
in the constellation of American 
liberties.” 


To all of which we say, amen. 

The Express (San Antonio, Tex- 
as,) urges vigorously the prompt 
payment of the school tax, and de- 
clares that by means of public schools 
‘“‘ every interest in the State receives 
a forward impulsion.” It says: 





* To sustain free public schools is 
a sacred duty resting upon us all. 
That there are objectionable features 
in the present law, all admit. Let 
us amend and correct the law—but 
in God’s name let us not destroy an 
institution characteristic of civiliza- 
tion, promising progress, and one 
which will tend more than any other 
to give our State a good name abroad, 
and attract such immigration as we 





most need.” 


The Star of Enterprise (Miss.) 
discusses thequestion of co-education 
of the sexes, and says: 

‘With proper restrictions, and a 
separation of the study rooms and 
play grounds, the “mixed” schools 
are decidedly advantageous and mu- 
tually beneficial. Our Board of 
Trustees have so agreed, and have 
authorized us to announce that both 
boys and girls will be received.” 

In Bourbon county, Ky., there ex- 
ists a fund known as the “ Bourbon 
County Garth Fund,” being a be- 
quest of Mr. Wm. Garth, formerly 
of that county, for the education of 
‘‘poor but sprightly” young men. 
What little we know of it is gather- 
ed from the Paris Citizen, by which 
we learn that the sum of $3,049.04 
has recently been distributed to fif- 
teen young men as benificiaries of 
the fund for the coming scholastic 
year. 

We know nothing of the life of 
Wm. Garth, but this bequest has 
made for him a monument more 
lasting than brass. Doubtless a 
more economical employment of the 
money could be devised than the dis- 
tribution of its annual interest among 
a dozen or so young men ; but even as 
it is, itis impossible to set bounds to 
the good it may accomplish. Not 
Kentucky alone, but the whole South 
and North too need more William 
Garths. 
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A GOOD PREMIUM. 


HE New York Independent 
says of the premium given for 
two subscribers to the American 
Fournal of Education, that “ WEB- 
sTER’s Pocket Dictionary in its 
present shape is a great improvement 
over all previous editions. It is 
neatly printed and well bound. It 
contains 200 pictorial illustrations, 
which give a much clearer idea of the - 
meaning of many words than could 
possibly be conveyed by the usual 
definition. The little vclume, while 
being no larger than an ordinary 
pocket-book, embraces in its vocabu- 
lary a careful selection of over 18,000 
of the most important words of the 
language, with definitions sufficiently 
clear, though necessarily brief, to 
meet the ordinary wants of any one 
requiring its use. Prefixed to the 
work are tables of money, weight, 
and measure, abbreviations, words 
and phrases from foreign languages, 
rules for spelling, explanations, etc. 
It is, in fact, a most valuable little 
book. If you do not need it, please 
call the attention of your friend to the 
fact that we send it and two copies 
of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation for three dollars. 
Send in the names and orders, and 
the papers and dictionary shall be 


sent by return mail. 
———_e~—> e_—_—_ 





AsxinG Favors.—Before you ask 
a favor of any man, consider three 
things: rst, Can you not avoid it? 2d, 
Can the one you apply to grant it? 
3d, Would you, if your places were 
reversed, do for your friend what you 
ask him to do for yourself? It is well 
to think of this, as it may change the 
whole question. 
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PROGRESS IN TEXAS. 


UT few realize the fact that Texas 
is larger than Pensylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, and the five New 
England S.ates taken together. If 
the whole population of the country 
were settled in it, it would still be far 
less densely peopled than Massa- 
chusetts is at the present moment. 
And it is as fertile as it is extensive. 
It is as full of coal as the Schuylkill 
basin ; as abundant in iron, lead and 
copper as any part of Pennsylvania, 
Missouri and Michigan ; as fit for cot- 
ton as the Sea Islands themselves ; 
as various in the finest marbles and 
granites as any part of the world; as 
prolific, by nature, in every species 
of fruit, as a tropical region ; as good 
for the cultivation of tobacco as the 
most famous districts in the Island of 
Cuba; as favorable to the increase 
of all kinds of domestic stock, as the 
most covetous can ask; and as delight- 
ful and salubrious in climate for the 
good of mind and person, as Italy. 
It cannot be questioned that Texas 
is capacious enough and _ fertile 
enough for an empire of a hundred 
millions of people. 

Although it is about twenty-five 
years since she was admitted into the 
Union as a State; it was not until 
April 24, 1871, that she could be said 
to have an 

EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM. 

At that time the Legislature passed 
an “act to organize and maintain a 
system of public free schools in| 
Texas.” | 

On assuming the duties of State | 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
May sth, 1871, Col. DeGress found | 
himself with nothing but a bare of- 
fice and a copy o! the new law un- 
der which he was appointed, as the 
groundwork of a system which re-| 
quired care, caution and patience to 
bring it to the point of successful | 
working. In his own words: * No | 
records of educaticnal work of the | 
past existed. No approximate es-| 
timate even could be made of the 
number of children to be provided 
for. Prejudice of the most unfounded | 
character existed in many large com- 
munities against public schools, and | 
many unscrupulous and irresponsible | 
parties sought to add to the opposi- | 
tion by misrepresentation, rather than 
lighten the labors, that in the outset | 
appeared formidable indeed.” The | 
work of 





| 
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ORGANIZATION 
has been marked with a degree | 
of success which, under the circum- 
stances, is indeed astonishing, and 
proves Col. De Gress to be possessed 
of executive ability of no ordinary 
character. 

He has already organized about 
2,000 schools, employing 2,223 teach- | 
ers, and a regular attendance of 82,- 
644, at a cost per pupil of less than | 
$1.40 per month. 


This educational work was com- | 
menced not a moment too soon, as | 
may be readily judged by the statis- | 


tics of illiteracy and crime. Of illit- 


/an eager thirst for 
** Nor,” says the Superintendent, ‘tare 


erate persons of ten years old and 


‘over, the census returns for Texas 


show of whites 70,895, and of color- 
ed persons 150,617. This illiteracy 
exists in the sexes in nearly equal 
proportions —the number of males 
being 110,448, and of females 111,- 
064— an aggregate of full 27 per 
cent. of the population. Add to 
these the number of children between 
the ages of six and ten years, who 
had never experienced any of the ad- 
vantages of even a primary educa- 
tion, and the result is sufficiently 
alarming to those striving to pro- 
mote intelligence and good citizen- 
ship. The influence of 
THE OPPONENTS 

of the free schools is growing gradu- 
ally less, and will no doubt finally 
disappear, as the different parts of 
the State are brought in close com- 
munion by increased facilities of 
travel. At present most of the 
school buildings are leased, and are 
generally ill-suited to the purpose, 
but as the system becomes more 
firmly established, proper buildings 
will come as a matter of course. 
The Superintendent expresses him- 
self well satisfied with the capabili- 
ties of the teachers secured. 


THE SALARIES 
compare well with those paid in oth- 
er States, and, what is better, no dis- 
crimination is made between males 
and females, compensation being 
equal where services are equal. The 


Superintendent reads 
A LESSON 

to those who still insist upon placing 
woman at a disadvantage in the 
struggle for life: ‘* 1 see no shadow 
of reason why a faithful and compe- 
tent female teacher, subject to all the 
expenses in supporting herself, that 
a male teacher is subject to, should 
be wronged by an act of partiality 
in the important consideration of 
pay. The experience of all States 
has proven that, as educators, women 
are fully as efficient as men. The 
drawing of lines of distinction is one 
of those relics of barbarism that are 
the oflspring of the old feudal system, 
and our boasted civilization of the 
nineteenth century becames myth- 


ical in its type, so long as statutory | 
7 nd yy are the model teachers for the child. 


enactments for equal services of the 
sexes prescribe unequal compensa- 
tion.” 

The greatest difficulty experienced 
has been concerning the schools for 


COLORED CHILDREN. 


These schools have been opened 


over the State, and “ are crowded to 
overflowing with children who evince 
knowledge.” 


any of the defects in mental capac- 
ity, which have been attributed to 
them, noticeable, but, on the contra- 


ry, the children evince retentiveness | 


of memory, quickness of perception 
and ability te understand, fully equal 
to any other race.” 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 
Col. De Gress, in a limited and 


| modified form, favors compulsory ed- 


| ucation, and in closing his report, 
| Says, ‘* We have only prepared the 
groundwork. High Schools, Nor- 
mal Schools, and finally a State Uni- 
versity, crowning the whole struc- 
ture, are yet to be afforded our State, 
where its sons and daughters of 
talent and energy will receive those 
advantages of cultivation, that will 
fit them for the positions of honor 
they may finally earn.” 





THE BEST TRAINING SCHOOL. 


(For the ‘‘American Journal of Education.’’) 

T may surprise you, Mr. Peda- 

gogue, and cause your indignation 
to rise, to be told that however good 
is your Primary, your Intermediate, 
your Grammar, your High School, 
your Academy, or even your Col- 
lege and Professional School ; how- 
ever carefully your course has been 
prepared and mapped out for others 
on the curriculum; however long 
the time allowed for the studies; 
there is yet an institution superior to 
any one of these, or all combined, 
for helping a man to success in any 
department of life. 

This institution has long been over- 
looked and neglected by our educa- 
tors, in their plans, estimates and 
theories ; and yet it is a very old es- 
tablisliment — older than any other 
educational institution in Europe or 
America. 

It is, in fact, God’s ow 
and is coeval with the race. 

Of course we refer to the Family. 

Here is nature’s place and mode 





school, 


of teaching and training men and 
women,— right at home in the beau- 
tiful fire-side circle. 

There’s nothing like it; never will 
be anything to match it, as to the 
appointments for discipline, for de- 
velopment of character, disposition, 
and manners; and those subtler ele- 
ments of refinement, of sympathy 
and of sociability that so adapt 
a person for life and its duties among 
men, are then and there, in the form- 
ative period of childhood, inwrought 
with the very being, so as to become 
second nature. 

A true home is the best school; 
and there one gets the first and the 
best part of schooling. The parents 





| They are the natural teachers; to 

them the young eyes look with res- 
| pect and love; no question as to 
knowledge or authority. What a 
field ! 

The two parents who have but one 
| pupil in this relation, may not lightly 
| view their opportunity nor their res- 
| ponsibility. 

However, the object is not so much 
to eulogize the family, as to show 
| what may there be done by way of 
training the child, and how it may 
| be accomplished. 
A very broad field, and probably 
|a difficult task; hence, we can but 
jot down a few principles. 

We might safely and comprehen- 


| sively say, in the first place, whatev- | 


| er direction the training of the child 
is totake: that the parent should ac- 


tually be what he wishes the child to 
be. The old motto, “ Zsse quam 
videri,” may well apply here, which, 
translated by the quaint humorist, 
would read: “Ho! parent, if you 
want your child to walk in virtue’s 
path, it will be a good idea to travel 
that way now and then yourself!” 
Here we get at the foundation, 
after all. Think you that those two 
small eyes cannot detect hypocrisy? 
To do and to be what you wish 
the child to imitate is to insure suc- 
cess. Not many words need be used ; 
not many blows; not many tears re- 
quired; and the “ Train up a child 
in the way he should go,” &c., will 
not seem so hard a matter. Here- 
after we will notice more the “* what 
and how.” N. 


oe © 


A CORRECTION. 


J. B. Merwin, Esq., Zditor American 
Fournal of Education, St. Louis, Mo. : 
EAR Sir: Our attention has 
been called to an item in the 
October number of the Amertcan 
Fournal of Education, to the effect 
that we propose to remove our busi- 
ness to Chicago. 

We do not understand how such a 
report could have originated, as we 
have only recently completed a very 
large addition to our establishment, 
making it as complete in every par- 
ticular as possible, and have no idea 
of moving. It is true we have an 
agency in Chicago, as we have in 
New York, but they are compara- 
tively very small branches. 

Will you oblige us by stating in 
your next issue that there is no foun- 
dation for such a rumor. 

Yours truly, 
J. B. Lirpincott & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, October 10, 1872. 








Tue Illinois /zdustrial Univer- 
sity makes the f..llowing substantial 
exhibit of its resources and appli- 
ances : 


‘* Besides the lands and buildings, which 
are, with furniture, library, etc., valued at 
$300,000, the University owns 25,000 acres 
of well-selected lands in Minnesota and 
Nebraska. Ithas, also, endowment funds, 
invested in State and county bonds 
amounting to $364,000, besides other 
property and avails valued at $33,000. 
The State has appropriated $25,000 to the 
agricultural department, for barns, tools, 
stock, etc.; $20,000 to the horticultural 
department, for green-houses, barns, 
drainage, tools, trees, etc.; $25,000 for 
mechanical and military building, ma- 
chinery, etc.; $75,000 to begin the erec- 
tion of the main building, which is tocost 
$150,000; $10,500 to furnish the chemical 
laboratory; and $20,000 for library and 
| apparatus.” 

To this it should be added that 
the institution has at its back a great 
| State, which is evidently proud of 
| its thriving University and intends to 


ee ° . 
| give it whatever support is needed. 





—-—— eee 


| Tue alumni of Indiana State Uni- 
versity have chosen a lady for orator 
| at their next session. 

| NINETEEN young ladies have been 
| admitted to the Freshman class of 


the Michigan University. 
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Book Rotives, 


TuE INSTITUTES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR 
METHODICALLY ARRANGED; with forms 
of parsing and ‘correcting. By Goold 
Brown. New edition, with exercises in 
analysis and parsing, by Henry Kiddle, 
A. M., Superintendent of Common 

Schools, New York City. New York: 

Wm. Wood & Co., 1872. For sale by 

the Western Publishing & School Fur- 

nishing Co., 7¢c6 and 708 Chesnut st., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


Also, by the same, 


Tue First Lines or ENGLISH GRAM- 
MAR; being a brief abstract of the 
larger work here named. 


The long sway and great influence 
of Goold Brown’s grammars indicate 
the great success of their author in 
seizing and formulating the peculi- 
arities of the language. For a long 
time his influence was like that of 
Sir Wm. Hamilton in Philosophy. 
Few dared dispute his dictum. His 
great success consisted in his vast 
enpirical researches. He had ex- 
plored the literature of the language, 
and made a collection of all 
the anomalies and idioms in use; 
he had classified and arranged the 
inaccurate and inelegant expressions 
in circulation. His trenchant sar- 
casm had driven thousands of would- 
be literati into habits ot circumspec- 
tion as regards their forms of ex- 
pression. 

Not equally distinguished was he 
for the logical merit of his defini- 
tions and rules. Here he was forced 
to accept very questionable results. 
For example, his definition of a 
verb: ‘A word that signifies to be, 
to act, to be acted upon,” is evident- 
ly adopted to escape the disadvantage 
of that ordinary definition: “A 
word that expresses being, action or 
state.” The latter definition includes 
all the nouns and pronouns, and most 
of the adjectives in the language. 
But Brown’s definition does not re- 
lieve us of all difficulty, nor indeed 
of any of it. The difficulty consisted 
in using generic or abstract nouns, 
whose content belongs as well to the 
Noun as tothe Verb; in order to 
avoid this, the abstract nouns are 
eschewed, and in their place the in- 
finitive is used. The substitution of 
the particular for the generic raises a 
kind of dust in the pupil’s eyes, thus 
preventing a ready criticism of the 
definition, but it does not help the 
pupil to distinguish verbs from 
nouns. The infinitive is that form 
of the verb whieh marks its transi- 
tion to the noun. Again, the three 
verbs, ** to be, to act, or to be acted 
upon,” are particular and not gen- 
eric; they do not include like gen- 
eral, abstract nouns. Zo de d-es 
not include all verbs expressing an 
existence, nor does fo act include all 
verbs expressing action. The in- 
tention of Brown was to have the 
student take these verbs as types or 
generic designations. The modern 
grammarian would define a verb as 
the word or words by which fredi- 
cation is expressed. The idea of 
predication is the first one to which 
the pupil should be introduced-on ap- 
proaching the study of language. 
On it depends the definition of the 





verb and its discrimination from the 
other parts of speech. The other 
parts of speech are also to exhibit 
their functions through relation to 
this same one of predication. It is 
the rational centre of language and 
logic—in the latter it is called “‘judg- 
ment.” 

The importance of definition in 
grammar is paramount. The stu- 
dent is to learn accuracy and clear- 
ness, without which truth is a vain 
word. Grammar shall be so taught 
that the WORD is not a mere mouth- 
ful of spoken wind, but the visible 
and audible symbol of THOUGHT, 
the spiritual essence of humanity 
and divinity. - 

But the grammarian who loses 
sight of the substance in the mere 
form will sometimes give currency 
to an empty definition; the form of 
the definition being there,but its mean- 
ing an empty tautology or an un- 
meaning generality. Brown’s Rule 
XVII is as follows: ‘ Prepositions 
show the relations of things.” Speak- 
ing of prepositions, in Chapter X of 
Etymology, he says: ‘They are 
‘words’ used to express some rela- 
tion of different things or thoughts to 
each other.” What is here said of 
prepositions might be said with truth 
of most verbs, adjectives and con- 
junctions. The modern rule defines 
the preposition as a word “used to 
show the relation between a noun or 
pronoun and some previous word 
upon which it depends.” In his re- 
marks upon “the government of the 
objective case by the preposition,” 
Brown proves that he did not intend 
this discrimination of “things” from 
“words,” as would seem to be inti- 
mated by the expression, ‘shows the 
relation of things,” for he makes the 
function of the preposition to relate 
to words in this practical mode of 
dealing with it. 

The exercises in analysis and 
parsing, added by Superintendent 
Kiddle, are excellent beyond all 
praise, and alone are worth the price 
of the book. 

Lives OF THE NOvELIsTs: By Walter 

Scott. 1 vol. 12mo. $2.00. New York. 


A. Denham & Co. For sale by Hen- 
dricks & Chittenden, St. Louis. 


These essays were formerly con- 
sidered by critics among the most 
agreeable specimens of biographical 
literature in the language. Though 
lost sight of in later years by the 
readers of Scott, they have lost none 
of theircharm. The Prince of Nov- 
elists was an acute but not an un- 
kind critic of the works of his pred- 
ecessors. He dwells lovingly on 
their virtues and tenderly on their 
faults, and all is marked with the 
same genial tone that distinguishes 
the author of Waverly at all times. 
To the student of English literature, 
and especially of English fiction, this 
volume will be very acceptable. 
MIDDLEMARCH: By George Eliot. Vol. 1. 


New York: Harper & Brothers. For 
Sale by St. Louis Book & News Co. 


This author was pronounced years 
ago the first of female English Nov- 
elists. Romola and Adam Bede for 





vivid description, acute delineation of 
character, and profound philosophy, 
can hardly be equaled in any litera- 
ture. Asingle volume is not enough 
to justify criticism upon a novel as a 
work of art, but the evidences are 
that Middlemarch is in no respect in 
ferior to these. Those who read the 
first volume will look impatiently for 
the second. 


THE Histories oF Livy; Books I, XXI, 
and XXII, with extracts from Books 
IX, XXVI, XXXV, XXXVIII, XXXIX, 
XLV. Edited and annotated by Thomas 
Chase, M.A. Philadelphia: Eldredge 
& Brother, 1872. For sale,by Hendricks 
& Chittenden, St. Louis. 


This volume forms a link in Chase 
& Stuart’s Classical Series, published 
by the enterprising house above 
named. We commend to the stu- 
dent that blind piece of Latin con- 
struction with which Livy begins his 
Preface: Facturusne operae pretium 
Sim, Si & primordio urbis res populi, 
&e. 


HumMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND 
HYGIENE; a text book for schools, 
academies, colleges and families, by 
Joseph C. Martindale, M.D. Philadel- 
phia: Eldredge & Brothers, 1872. For 
sale by Hendricks & Chittenden, St. 
Louis. 

This book is well illustrated and 
has an excellent index, with direc- 
tions as to treatment in case of poi- 
soning, a glossary of diseases, a va- 
riety of useful hints as to place of 
residence, sleep, &c. 

THE SCIENCE OF AESTHETICS; or the Na- 
ture, Kinds, Laws and Uses of Beauty. 
By Henry N. Day. New Haven: Chas. 
C. Chatfield & Co., 1872. For sale by 


Soule, Thomas & Wentworth, Saint 
Louis. 


By far the best book on esthetics 
that has yet appeared in the English 
language. There is evident on its 
pages a more patient study of the 
great writers on this subject in Ger- 
many. After Lessing, Goethe, 
Kant, Schelling, Winckelmann and 
Schiller have had their meed of 
praise as writers on esthetics, we 
still must regard Hegel as the 
foremost in rank (facile princeps,) 
of zsthetic writers. Indeed, it is to 
him also that we owe the fact that 
zsthetics is a science and not a mere 
collection of opinions upheld by the 
caprice of would-be men of taste. 
De gustibus non est disputandum, 
is quoted to silence any unpleasant 
criticism. Why are we to consider 
the Apollo Belvedere »eautiful? 
Why, indeed? Is there a standard 
in art? On what is it based? If 
one standard, why are there not sev- 
eral, varying with the age and the 
country ? 

Hegel his shown us exactly how 
this is. How art itself arises at all] ; 
what are its limits; how it unfolds 
into architecture, into sculpture, 





painting, music ani poetry; how} 
each of them is mo lified by the ori- 
ental, the classical, and the modern 
spirit, so that we have three phases 
of art, designated as the symbolic, 
|the classic, and the romantic; 
|the correlation and the developing 
| germs of these special arts and art 
|epochs; all these and very much 
more have been discovered by Hegel. 
Since his time, and following his 








lead, we have had a host of great 
works on the theme. Hinrichs, 
Hothe, Roetscher, Géschel, Rosen- 
kranz, among the direct pupils of 
Hegel, have given us valuable con- 
tinuations of the work he began and 
laid out so magnificently. More re- 
cently it has been cultivated in 
special directions by such writers as 
Weisse, Ulrici, Ruge, F. T. Vischer, 
Danzel, and Moritz Carriere. 

The work of Professor Day evinces 
careful stidy of the subject. In his 
remarks on music we will perhaps 
find the most original ideas. His 
chapters on the “Nature of Beauty” 
are far better than those of hi pre- 
decessors. 

The work is illustrated by fine en- 
gravings of the Sistine Madonna, the 
Cologne Cathedral, the Laocoon, &c. 


James R. Oscoop & Co.’s an- 
nouncements for the autumn months, 
says the Boston Globe, * are of first- 
rate literary importance. They in- 
clude the ‘ Pennsylvania Pilgrim and 
other Poems,’ by John G. Whittier ; 
‘Palmetto Leaves,’ a Volume of 
Sketches, by Mrs. Harriet Beecher 
Stowe ; a new volume of Essays, by 
R. W. Emerson, entitled ‘ Poetry 
and Criticism ;’ Longfellow’s ‘Christ- 
us,’ comprising all his poems illus- 
trating the birth, progress and devel- 
opment of Christianity; ‘ Back-Log 
Studies,’ by Charles D, Warner, uni- 
versally known as the charming hu- 
morist who recorded ‘My Summer 
in a Garden ;’ Dr. Holmes’ completed 
‘Poet at the Breakfast-Table ;? a vol- 
ume of ‘Sketches,’ by Bret Harte ; 
the fourth volume of Dr. Lodge’s 
translation of Winckelman’s ‘ His- 
tory of Ancient Art;’ and ‘Myths 
and Myth-Makers,’ by Professor John 
Fiske. 

** All journalists will be glad to 
welcome the vclume of ‘ Essays and 
Sketches,’ by the late George B. 
Woods, to be published in October. 
As we have read most of the articles 
of which it is composed, we can cor- 
dially recommend it to the public 
and to the ‘ fraternity.” Mr. Woods 
was a man of much talent, great in- 
dustry, and uncorruptible integrity. 
Is there any power among those 
who write ‘literary notices’ for 
newspapers to extend the circulation 
of thiswork? We hope it will reach 
a circulation of fifty thousand copies. 
Its contents are good, intellectually 
and morally. The topics come home 
to ‘men’s business and bosoms.’ 
Cannot the brethren of the press 
unite to celebrate the talents and vir- 
tues of their deceased member? We 
can only answer for one newspaper ; 
but as long as the Globe exists, we 


shall be the champion of one of the 


best writers which iournalism has at 
once educated and developed. We 
think the dignity of our craft is com- 
promised unless the talents and worth 
of our dead brother are recognized.” 

Our old friend H. B. Dickenson, 
who has done so much to build up 
the Sewing Machine business, in the 
West, brings up at last, as he ought 
to, with “‘The Victor!” Callon him. 
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Tue Poputar ScreNcE MONTHLY: Con- 
ducted by E. L. Youmans. Nos. IV., 
V., VI., August, September, October. 
Vol. 1. 
News Co., St. Louis. 


In this most excellent serial we 
have an abundant store of nourish- 
ing food dressed up for popular read- 
ing. Like the Australian preserved 
meats, or the South American ‘‘Lie- 
big’s Extract of Beef,” in which eve- 
ry body may buy, in a convenient 
form, for his own use, the results of 
the rich farms i. Australia or Buenos 
Ayres, here is a preparation of 
science — Youman’s Extract of 
Science — so nicely put up that each 
family may draw strongest nourish- 
ment therefrom, and without the ex- 
penditure of time that the scientific 
man requires to go over his numer- 
ous quarterlies and weeklies, and 
“annuals of scientific discovery,” 
and what other “ flying sheets and 
reams” are necessary to keep him 
posted to date. 

To illustrate: the August number 
opens with an ariicle by Dr. Schel- 
len (whos: book on Spectrum Analy- 
sis has made him famous), on the 
subject of the August and Novem- 
ber meteors. It is the clearest arti- 
cle ever written on the subject, and 
seems to thoroughly explain a phe- 
nomenon that has been the cause of 
a great deal of pains-taking study 
and fruitless speculation. It seems 
that two comets have their orbits so 
situated that the earth passes through 
them in August and November. 
These comets consist of a diffused 
group of small planetary bodies re- 
volving about the sun in a long train. 
The November metcors are occasion- 
ed by a comet that revolves once in 
thirty-three years; so that we pass 
through the denser portion of that 
comet once in that period, and 
through its less dense portions every 
other year. 

Articles on the nutritive salts of 
food, on the Physiology of Sleep, on 
the cure of Corpulence, the causes of 
Physical Degeneracy, are directly 
calculated to spread useful informa- 
tion regarding the conduct of life. 


Again, there are articles on the 
Calmuck Tartars ; on Judges, Juries, 
and Insanity ; on the study of Phys- 
ical Science, all of which either ini- 
tiate the people into the essential 
facts of social science, or into the 
generalizations of physical science. 

In the September number we have 
an article by Herbert Spencer, on 
the “Nature of Social Science,” 
which is the third article of a series 
by that celebrated writer. In the 
October number Mr. Spencer dis- 
cusses the ‘ Difficulties of Social 
Science.” He shows that its facts 
are not of a directly perceptible kind, 
and cannot be noted like those of the 
telegraph or clock, or like those of 
of Astronomy. “They have sever- 
ally to be established by the putting 
together of many details, no one of 
which is simple, and which are dis- 
persed both in time and space, in 
ways that make them difficult of ac- 
cess.” Town and Country as pro- 


For sale by St Lonis Book & | 


| ducers of Intellect,” “On Moral | 
| Contagion,” ‘* The Recent Strikes,” | 
‘Civilization as Accumulated Force,” | 
are the titles of other articles on top- 
ics of social science. A most inter- | 
esting discussion of the protoplasm 
in yeast, by Dr. Huxley, is printed 
in the September number, in which 
allusion is made to a pamphlet of Dr. 
Stirling, of Edinburgh, containing 
a somewhat violent attack on Hux- 
ley’s views. To this article of Hux- 
ley, Dr. Stirling has replied in a new 
edition of his pamphlet recently is- 
sued. We shall allude again to this 
valuable monthly of Dr. Youman’s, 
which deserves to be taken by all our 
readers. 


WE have felt for a long time as if 
we ought to say that The New York 
Evening Mail is onc of the very 


best family pape:s published in the 
country. We should like to see 
a copy of the Weekly in every home | 
in the land. 

It is a thoroughly Independent or- 
gan of the honest men of both polit- 
ical parties who hate official corrup- 
tion; who desire the adoption of 
some scheme of Civil Service Re- 
form ; who want the National Taxes 
so adjusted and reduced as to im- 
pose the fewest possible burdens on 
industry and commerce; who are 
opposed to railroad and other monop- 
olies; who are opposed to unneces- 
sary legislation by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; who are in favor of Tem- 





perance Reform; who are interested 
in education, charitable and religious 
movements, and generally of those 
who believe that the increasing evils 
of our time demand fearless, non- 
partisan news-papers which will sus- 
tain the cause of Truth, Honesty, 
and practical Christianity on all oc- 
casions and under all circumstances. 


We gladly welcome to our ex- 
change list the Zexas Free School 
Advocate, the first number of which 
comes to us just as we go to press. 
It is a handsomely printed, and vig- 
orously edited sheet of twelve pages ; 
and, besides a variety of carefully 
selected reading matter, contains 
circulars, and other official mattter 
from the State Board of Education, 
which make it of special value to 
school officers and teachers. We 
hope the Advocate may find hearty 
support, and render eflective service 
to the Free School cause. 





Tue October number of the Cen- | 
tral Magazine comes to us with its | 
new cover, representing St. Louis as | 
the center of the North American | 
continent. A map of the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Pa- | 
cific ocean, and from the British pos- | 
sessions to the Gulf of Mexico, is 
given, with a bird’s-eye view of the | 
lakes, principal rivers, mountain | 
ranges, railroads, and principal cities | 
of the Union. It contains, in addi- 
tion to a large amount of interesting 
reading matter, a cut of the new 
St. Patrick’s School—and Hali—one | 





public buildings in St. Louis. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Harper & Bros. (Through 
St. Louis Book and News Company, 





307 North Fourth street, St. Louis: 


CALIFORNIA: For Health, Pleasure and 
Residence. A Book for Travelers and 
Settlers. By Charles Nordhoff, author 


of *‘Cape Cod” and “All Along Shore.” 
PP- 255- 

Tue Eustace DIAMONDS. 
Trollope. pp. 351. 

Sone Lire. For Sunday Schools, etc. 
Illustrating in Song the Journey of 
Christiana and her Children to the 
Celestial City. By Philip Phillips. 
pp. 176. 

Nast’s ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1873. 
Paper. 

THe ADVENIURES OF A Brownie. As 
told to my child. By the author of 
‘*John Halifax.” New York: Harper 
& Bros. 
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SCHOOL LITERATURE. 


By Anthony 





From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Sentinel. 
HERE is no subject upon which 
there is more imperative de- 
for fair and honest criticism 
than that of the character of the 
For 
years past there has been a rivalry or 


mand 
school literature of the times. 


centest between the publishers of v.- 
This 
contest has followed up the progress 
made in the different States in our 
general system of Common Schools, 
and it is not saying too much, or too 
little, when we declare our belief 
that the general success or failure of 
the system in different States has re- 
sulted, ina great measure, from the 
character of the text books adopted. 

Having purchased the right to pub- 


rious systems of text books. 


lish a certain series of mathematics, 
or reading books, the introduction of 
these books becomes the pecuniary 
interest of the publisher. Pecuniary 
success with a good series, or even 
an inferior class of books, inspires 
rivalry, and spirited and fierce con- 
tention ensues, and we are forced to 
confess that in this country the most 
liberal publishers succeed, with the 
assistance of school authorities, while 
the real merits of their books are a 
secondary consideration. There are 
exceptions to this admission, but no 
more than sufficient to prove the 
practice general. That this is a gross 
immorality, no one will for a mo- 
ment deny who considers the great 
interests at stake. No one can pos- 
sibly measure the influence in favor 
of public and private morality and 
religion wielded by a well-digested, 
simple and plain presentation of a 
general precept in the oft repeated 
school lesson. Itis fashicnable these 
days to laugh at the story of Wash- 
ington and his hatchet, but no doubt 
millions of human hearts have been 
swayed in the interest of truth by 
that simple and well written story of 
his early life. The moral and religi- 
ous interests, and general well being 
of society in the future, depending, 
as they do, to so great an extent upon 
the lessons learned in the school 
room, renders the duty of all who 
exercise any influence, directly or in- 
directly, in securing the best class of 
literature for the school room most 


of the most elegant and substantial | solemn and serious, and whoever oc- 


cupies a position of trust and confi- 





dence in this respect, and prostitutes 
the position for godless gain becomes 
a traitor to humanity, and a greater 
injury to his race than the public 
malefactor. 

Public criticism in the press should 
therefore handle this ‘question with- 
out gloves, and deal out censure un- 
sparingly where it is deserved, and 
as freely commend books of true 
merit. It is well known that much 
of the opposition tnat is manifested 
by people of religious denomina- 
tions to our present systems of pub- 
lic instruction has arisen from this 
special fault of a peurile, insufficient, 
and frequently vicious character of 
the text books used. 

A few general remarks may not be 
out of place here, as to what should 
be demanded by a School Board in 
adopting any series that may be 
presented for consideration. First, 
the mechanical execution, including 
the quality of the paper, the binding, 
and illustrations, shoold each be 
closely scrutinized. All these have 
influence upon the mind of the pu- 
pil, while at the same time the mat- 
ter of public expense for {education 
is directly involved, Three-fourths 
of the school books published in this 
country are disgraceful to the book- 
making art in;:America, and a down- 
right swindle upon parents and 
guardians. 

Secondly, not in importance, but 
convenient for examination, school 
officers should carefully examine the 
whole subject matter of a series, 
embracing its adaptation for devel- 
oping the varied. faculties of the 
mind, the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious character of the successive 
lessons and books, and estimate the 
general influence of the whole upon 
the minds and hearts of the pupils. 
When any selection in a series of 
readers is found objectionable, it 
should be noted, that publishers may 
be able to correct and amend in suc- 
cessive editicns. B. such care and 
consideration we may finally arrive 
at something approximating a perfect 
system of text books. 

We have been led to these reflec- 
tions on this subject, which we con- 
sider of great public interest, by the 
examination of a series of school 
readers placed upon our table, 
from the publishing hcuse of Harper 
& Brothers. Not having a very high 
regard for the business conscience of 
that publishing concern, we were 
disposed to bestow upon the books a 
rather unfavorable criticism, but 
upon a very careful examination we 
are led to the conclusion that this is 
the best series of School Readers 
now extant, and embraces more of 
the requisites of a faultless series 
than any we have ever, examined. 
We refer to the new books entitled 
Harper’s United States Series of 
Readers, by Marcius Williams, 
years ago, we regarded them as a step 
far in advance of any books then 
offered to the public, but the present 
editions ere in every way superior to 
the earlier ones, and, indeed, appear 
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to be almost a faultless system, from 
the first elements to tle final book, 
where the student is introduced to 
the higher and. more classic walks of 
elegant literature. If any teacher of 
experience and good judgment will 
carefully compare this series and all 
its advantages apparent, with any 
other series now offered to the pub- 
lic, the following evidences of supe- 
riority will, in our judgment, be 
plainly developed. 

The binding is neat and substan- 
‘tial, especially of the larger books, 
which the pupils use when they are 
old enough to take proper care of 
them. The type is clear and pleas- 
ing to the eye, and the illustrations 
are beautiful and suggestive. The 
paper is substantial and of excellent 
quality for such books. This series 
is not like many others offered to the 
public—successive books, each of a 
higher grade, but there is a gradual 
step from one book to the next, and 
while the pupil is encouraged by his 
advance into a new book, the lessons 
at the first are no more difficult than 
the closing ones of the last. Then 
we find a rare adaptation of the mat- 
ter throughout to the general average 
capacity of pupils. Great purity of 
style and thought in the selections, 
and such a proper mingling of the 
various styles of literature as will 
cultivate the capacity and taste of all 
the pupils. In a religious and moral 
point of view the books are nearly 
faultless. 

It is needless to add that, with 
these advantages, we cordially 
commend this series of books to the 
school officers of the State, and 
believe that the interests of pub- 
lic instruction would be greatly 
advanced by their general adop- 
tion throughont our State and whole 


country. 


A District Educational Convention 
for the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Ben- 
ton, Camden, Cooper, Cole, Dallas, 
Henry, Hickory, Johnson, Morgan, 
Miller, Moniteau, Pettis and St. 
Clair, is called to meet at Sedalia, 
November 13, 14 and 15, 1872. All 
teachers, superintendents, school 
officers and friends of education in 
the District, are invited to attend and 
participate in the exercises. 

The opening addresses of the Dis- 
trict Convention will be delivered on 
Wednesday evening. Hon. John 
Monteith, State Superintendent ; 
Prof. James Johonnot, Principal 
State Normal School, Warrensburg ; 
Hon. W. T. Harris, Superintendent 
St. Louis Public Schools ; Miss Lucy 
J. Maltby, of State Normal School, 
and others are expected to address 


the Convention. 

Members of the Convention will 
be entitled to return tickets over the 
Missouri Pacfic andthe M., K. & T. 
Railroads at one-fifth fare. All let- 
ters relating to the Convention should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Dr. 
M. V.B. Shattuck, Corresponding 
Secretary, Sedalia, or John, Mon- 
teith, State Superintendent, Jeffer- 
son City. 








HAR PE R’s ; 
United States Series of Readers. 


Ji ~ SERIES, prepared by Marcius Willson 


, is believed to be superior to any Series of 


Readers now before the Public, in the following particulars, viz: ah 
Ist.—In the Mechanical Execution, including the quality of the paper, the binding, the type, 


and illustrations. 


2d—In the literary character and high moral tone of the selections of matter introduced as 


reading exercises. 


3d—In the easy and beautiful grading of the series, and their general adaptation to the de- 


mands of the school room. 


4th—In the relative cheapness—the entire series of six ‘books, at retail price, costing only 


four dollars and fifty-five cents. 


HARPER’S UNITED STATES READERS, By Marcius Witt- 


son. New York, Harper & BROTHERS. 


We have just finished an examination of these 
seen them before. 
bered. The Primmer is made the First Reader, 
views of some of these books separately, and we 


books (six in number), and find that we have 


They are simply Willson’s Intermediate Series re-arranged and re-num- 


the First the Second, etc. We have givenour 


now have this to say of the series: Consider- 


ing the small size of the books, the grading, the variety of style, the pictures, the character of 


the selections, the any 
» 


rectly), in the lower books, the classification of 


conversational style (a style which the children naturally speak cor- 


subjects in the higher books, the suggestions 


and notes for the benefit of teachers, in our judgment, this is the best series of Readers pub- 


lished.—Indiana School Journal. 





THE DECISION 


IN FAVOR OF 


FRENCHS ARITHMETICS. 


For the purpose of selecting a series of Arithmetics best adapted to the wants of the schools, 
a committee of experienced teachers was appointed by the Board of Education, for the city of 
Indianapolis, to examine and compare the merits of the various text books upon this subject, 


now befure the public. 


The following books were examined, viz: 


Felter’s Series of Arithmetics, Robinson’s Series of Arithmetics, White’s Series of Arith- 
metics, Walton’s Series of Arithmetics, and French’s Series of Arithmetics 
After the most careful and thorough exumination, the above named series were compared 


with one another with reference to the following 
Subjects Taught. 


of Problems. 5. Analysis and Explanations. 6 


2. The arrangment of Subjects. 


The Number of 
4, Character 


points of excellence, viz: 1. 
3. Character of Definitions. 
. Inductions 


The resu't of the examination and comparison, as adjudged by the committee, was unani- 


mous in favor of French’s Series of Aritnmetics. 


These Arithmetics have been ‘subjected to a similar test at Rockford, [/linois, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., and at numerous other cities and towns, uniformly with like results. 


A thorough examination by competent judges i 
For terms address 


8 solicited. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


E. M. AVERY, 706 Chesnut Street. St. Louis. 


A. ETHRIDGE, 607 Wabash Ave, Chicago. 
W. J. BURTON, Indianapolis. Indiana 
J. M. OLCOTT, Gen’l Ag’t, Indianapolis, Ind. 





WASHINGTON 





UNIVERSITY, 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


‘eon Institution offers to STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES facilities for securing 
a thorough English, Classical, Scientific or Legal Education, not inferior to 


those furnished by the best Schools and Un 
It comprises the following Departments : 
I.—ACADEMIC. 
[For Boys.] 
Pror. GEO. B. STONE, Principal. 


Number of Teachers in this Department is 19. 

The Course of study embraces all common 
English branches, and such amounts of Latin, 
Greek and German as are needed by those fitting 
for the Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments 
of the University. 


Il.—_MARY INSTITUTE. 
[FOR GIRLS.] 
Pror. C. S. PENNELL, Principal. 


The number of Teachers is seventeen. 
Girls are received at the earliest school age, 
and carried on through an extendeu systematic 


course — 
IlI.—COLLEGIATE. 
Pror. M. S. SNOW, Registrar. 


Faculty consists of Thirteen Professors, 

The curriculum contains a large number of 
elective studies. 

The degree of ‘‘B.A.’’ is conferred upon those 
students who have completed satisfactorily the 
four years’ course, 





iversities in the United States. 


IV.—POLYTECHNIC. 
Pror. C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


Faculty consists of Twelve Professors. 

The regular Courses of study and instruction in 
this Department extend through four years, and 
are intended to prepare students for professional 
work, either as Engineers, Architects, or Chem- 
ists. The Courses are five in number, viz.: 

I. A Course in Civil Engineering. 
II. A Course in Mechanical Engineering. 

Til. A Course in Chemistry. 

IV. A Course in Mining and Metallurgy. 

V. A Course in Building and Architecture. 

This Department is well furnished with Chemi- 
cal and Physical Workshops, containing a full 
set of machinists’ tools and a complete outfit of 
engraving instruments. 


V.—LAW. 
GEO. M. STEWART, Esq., Dean. 


Office—Cor. Third and Pine Sts. 
(See special advertisement in another column.) 


Unfurnished Rooms on the University grounds can be obtained by Students in the 


Collegiate and Polytechnic Departments. 


For Catalogues, giving times and conditions of examinations, and full details of 
methods and means of instruction, apply to the officers mentioned above, or to 


WM. G. ELIOT, Chancellor. 





SAML A.GAYLORD & CO., 


BROKERS IN 


WESTERN SECURITIES, 


323 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo., and 33 Wall street, New York, 


MAKE THE NEGOTIATION OF 


SCHOOL DISTRICT BONDS 


A SPECIALTY. 


School Boards contemplating the issue or sale of 
most favorable terms. 


Bonds, can have the same negotiated upon the 


on in regard to the getting up of Bonds furnished on application. 


SAM’L A. GAYLORD & CO. 
P.0. Box: 2623, st. Louis. 





Very respectfully, 
P.0, Box: 1273, New York. 
AGENTS ANTED—For the following 
MAPS, which are having a rapid sale: 


New County Map of United States, with Census. 


New County Map of Texas and in: Territory. 
New Sectional Map of as. 
New Sectional Map of Kansas, 
New —— 7% of Missouri. 

Also, Charts oto Lithogra: and | ° 
Picture Frames. Do not fail to send tor oirbale, 


and see our terms. Address 
E. H. BOSS, Western Map Emporium 
Liberal terms to dealers, r ‘ 








MENEELY BELLS. 
ELLS for Churches, Acade- 


SZ wey mies, Factories, etc., of 











% which more have been le at 
@ this establishment than at all 
© other foundries in the count: 
combined. All Bells warranted. 
An Illustrated Catalogue sent 
_ free upon ——— to 
E. A. &G. 8, MENEELY, 
Weat Troy, N. Y. 









LEWIS & GROSHON’S 


STYLES FOR FALL. 
GENTS’ 

DRESS HATS, 
STYLISH BUSINESS HATS, 
YOUTHS § BOYS’ 
HATS. 

No. 211 N. Fourth St., ST. LOUIS 


Saint Louis Monumental Granite Works, 
ANDREW DODDS, 


SUCCESSOR TO A. AND G. DODDS & CO., 
Importer of Every Variety of 








HiabikazOe 


AL, 


WORK OF THE CELEBRATED 


GRANITE tom SCOTLAND 


Colors: Rose, Blue, and Gray, highly polished. 
Also, Manufacturer of 


AMERICAN GRANITES, 
900 Washington Av., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HOT AIR 


FURNACES 


KEYSER’S 
HOT AIR FURNACE, 


FOR HEATING 


Dwellings, Stores, 
School-Houses, 
Churches, and 
Public Buildings. 





Masonry or Portable. 
| Te0g 10 poo 





Keyser Stove Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Furnaces, Ranges & Stoves, 


No. 15 South Fifth Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


JNO. N. FARQUHARSON, 
General Agent, 
Send Sor Ilustrated Catalogue. 


DANIEL AUDE. CHARLES AUDE. 


D. AUDE & BRO., 


STEAM 


Furniture FactorY 


ANUFACTURERS of all kinds of BED- 
STEADS. TABLES, DESKS, SECRE- 
TARIES, BOOK-CASES, ete 
N.W. Cor. Seventeenth Street and Cass Ave,, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL. 


AW DEPARTMENT OF WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 
Hon. Samuel Treat, President of Law Faculty. 
Henry Hitchcock, Esq., Provost of Law De- 
partment. 
G. M. Stewart, Esq., Dean of Law Faculty. 


PROFESSORS. 

Alexander Martin, Esq., International, Consti- 
tutional, Admiralty and Maritime Law, Jurisdic- 
tion, Practice and Proceedings in U. S. Courts. 

Henry Hitchcock, Esq.,and Hon. George A. 
Madill (Judge of St. Louis Circuit Court), Law 
of Real Property. 

Hon. Samuel Reber (late Judge of the State Cir- 
cuit Court), History and Science of Law, Equity 
and Law of Successions 

Hon. John W. Noble (late U. S. District Attor- 
ney), Pleadings, Practice and Evidence. 

Hon. R. E.Rombauer (late Judge of St. Louis Cir- 
cuit Court) ,Law of Torts, Insurance Corporations, 
Domestic Relations and Criminal Jurisprudence. 

G. M. Stewart, Esq., Law of Contracts, Com- 


mercial Law. 
LECTURERS. 

Hon. Samuel Treat, U. 8. District Judge, East- 
ern District of Missouri. 

Hon Ajbert Todd. ; 

Hon John M. Krum (late Judge of St. Louis 
Circuit Court). 

Regular annual session will open Oct. 9, 1872. 
Full course two terms of six months each. Tuition, 
including use of library, $60 per term; no extra 
charges, Students admitted to either class on 
exumination, until January ist, 1873. For par- 
ticulars address 

G. M. STEWART, Dean of Law Faculty 
208 N. Third street, St. Louis, Mo. 





Sheffield Scientific School 


—OF— 


YALE COLLEGE, 


he Department of Yale College affords to 
Undergraduate and Post-graduate students 
the choice of advanced systematic instruction in 
Mathematics, Engineering, Mech»nics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Metallurgy, Natural History, Miner- 
alogy, Geology, Physical Geography, etc., with 
French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

New HAVEN, Conn., 1872. 


South Missouri State Normal School. 
WARRENSBURG, MO. 
HE School Year commences the first week in 


in September, and is divided into four terms 
of ten weeks each. 


COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 
The course of study has been prepared witha 
view to afford the greatest possible amount of 
»ractical instruction, and at the same time secure 
»yroadest culture and the most thorough training 
of the mental powers. ‘The philosophy and meth- 
ods of teaching will receive special attention dur- 


ing the course. 
EXPENSES. 

Incidental Fee, $5.00 per term, Board from 
$3.50 to $4.00 per week. Rooms for self board 
and clubs, can be obtained at reasonable ratcs. 

For further particulars apply to 


JAMES JOHONNOT, Principal, 


WaARRENSBURG, Mo. 


ELGIN 


WATCHES. 


Facts for the People. 


Orrick Gren. Sup’Tt Eris RAILway, } 
New York, Feb. 7, 1870. 
T. M. Avery, Esq., Pres’t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ils. 

Dear Str—Having for about three months 
tested, in various ways, the ‘‘ time-keeping’’ 
qualities of oye of your Elgin Watches, I most 
cheerfully award it the praise that is its due. For 
one month the Watch was carried ly one of ovr 
Locomotive Engineers, and since then by differ- 
ent persons, so that its full value as a time-keeper 
could be kaown under different modes of treat- 
ment. I will simply say that it has given perfect 
satisfaction, and in my opinion is as near perfec- 
tion as I believe it possible a watch can be made. 

Respectivlly vours, 
L. H. RUCKER, Gen. Supt. 











Orrice GEN’L Sup’t U. P. R. R. } 
Omana. Neb., Dec, 16, 1869. 
Hon. T. M Avery, Pres*t National Watch Co., 
Chicago, Ilis. 
DEAR Str—During the months that I have car- 


ried one of your B. W. Raymond Watches it has | 
not failed to keep the time with so much accuracy 


as to leave nothing to desire in this regard. 

For accuracy in time-keeping, beauty of move- 
ment and finish, your watches challenge my ad- 
admiration and arouse my pride as an American 
and I am confident that, in all respects, they will 
compete successfully in the markets ot the world 


with similar minufactares of older nations They | 


need only to be known to be appreciated. 
Yours most respectinrlly, 
Cc. G. HAMMOND, Gen. Supt. 


Various grades and prices made to suit different 
tastes 


gin Watches 

Business Office and Salesroom NATIONAL 
WATCH Cco-MPANY, corner Green and Wash- 
ington Streets, Chic«go. 


H. & L. CHASE, | 
Bags, 


Cotton and Linen Seamless, Gunny, Burlap, 
Paper, Cotton and Jute Bags for Wheat, 
Corn, Wool, Bran, Flour, Potatoes, 

Seeds, Dried Fruits, Salt, 

Hama, etc., ete 


Baaeine, "a, anp Sreconp Harp Baas. | 


ka printed to order 
No. 17 N. Main 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 


No Movements retailed by the Co. | 
Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the El- | 





SMILE 1873 








186 


For all Homes AND ScHooLs. The choice of either of two exquisite $2.00 SteelEngravings, enti- 
tled, ‘‘An ArM-FuLL’’ and ‘‘HeLp ME Up,’’ given Free to every subscriber for 1873. $1.00 
secures picture and Magazine. A specivl ELOCUTIONAKY DEPARTMENT, With fresh and populer 
Readings, Recitations, New Dialogues, &c., for every month. Pronounced*the cheapest and best 
Magazine published, for Teachers, Youths and Families. Used in many schools es areader. Great 

inducements for Agents. Special terms to Schoo. CLurs Send a green stamp for specimens and 
| 


**tools’? to use in forming clubs. J.W.Dauauapay & Co., Publishers, 434 and 436 Walnut 
| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


““WTictor” Sewring Machine. 
















4 « 


STRAIGHT BK Perfect Shuttle, 


Self-Setting <¢¢ Unvarying 


NEEDLE. TENSION. 


Have ALL the Improvements and Attachments, 
ana are made in the most thorough manner, and of the Best Materials 


‘Wictor Sewing Machine Co. 
H. B. DICKINSON, Sen. West’'n Manager. Office, 210 N. Sixth Street. 


WESTERN BRANCHOF |S] RGETL, & BOBB, 
| Peters’ Music Store. Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
$0 ___ T. A. BOYLE, . 
| Fan . Masic Publisher, 


tmportersna enter | Gas and Coal Oil Fixtures, 


STRUMENTS, and | 























Agent for Peters, | 


Webb & Co.’s celebruced PIANOS, and | Gasoline Fixtures & Burners, 
| 


COAL OIL LAMPS 


FOR 


| Taytor & FARLEY’s ORGANS. 

| No. 212 North Fifth Street, 

| Bet. Pine and Olive Streets, 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ST. LOUIS, MO. | Churches and Schoolhouses, 


WrovucGnt [Ron Pir AND FITTINGS. 
| 
PUBLIC 
PRIVATE 


AND 
BUILDINGS FITTED UP WITH 
STEAM, GAS, AND 
WATER 


SCHOOL, BOOKS, 


_ FALL SCHOOLS. 


Agents for the Best Gas Machine in the 
Country. 
No. 203 North Fifth Street, 
8ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Cornell's Revised Cengraphies WEBB’S 


‘aoa Zonas \TIRST LESSONS 


'First Book IN BOTANY. CANNOT fail to be of great service to 
every Teacher. No pupil, and no 
Teacher who aspires to success, should be 
without it. 

It will be sent post-paid by enclosing 
25 cents. Address the publishers, 


CORNELL'S 


Physical Geography. 


| Seience Primer, - - - 
oe . Chemistry. 


Physics The Western Publishing & School 
: Furnishing Company, 


a 706, 708 and 710 Chestnut Street, 
HARKNE SS LATIN SERIES. — 5 
x \eeENR oe 
dna 


Krist’'s Drawing. 


‘Quackenboss’ Histories. 
’ Grammars. 


3} Send for Specimen Copies of these NEw 
and POPULAR Books. Address 


C. E. LANE, Agent, 
307 N. Fourtn St., ST. LOUIS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Superior Bells for Churches, 
Schools, etc., of Pure Cop- 
per and Tin, fully war- 
ranted, and moun’ with 
our Latest Improved 
Rotary H mgs, the 
best in use. aie 
TIFT, 



















VANDUZEN & TIF 
102 & 104 B. Second 8, Cincinnati, 
L. M, RUMSEY & CO., Agents, 
| 8ll North Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. | 














FOR THE 


BEST GOODS 


The Latest Styles, 


AT THE 


LOWEST PRICKS, 


CALL ON 


J. Van Norstrand, 


216 North Fifth Street, 
DEALER IN 


CLOTHING 


AND 
Furnishing Goods. 
Also a Full, Stock of the Best 


Broadcloths, Doeskins, 


Merchant Tailoring Goods 
Which we Make up to Order. 


Get the Best! 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & (0, 


(Late Cuas. Scrisner & Co.) 





Liberal Terms for First Introduction, 
GUYOT’S 


GEOGRAPHIES. 


GUYOT'S ELEMENTARY GROGRAPHY ! 
Goyot’s Intermediate Geography ! 
tlyot’s Common School Geography! 


HEY are the only works of the kind which 
treat of Geography as a Science, presenting 
its elements in their natural order. 

e Elementary and Intermediate present a 
satisfactory and complete Common School course. 
The Intermediate combines a most excellent 
system of Map Drawing with the text. 


FELTER’S ARITHMETICS, 


GRADED SCHOOL SERIES. 
Felter’s First Lessons (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Primary Arithmetic (Illustrated). 
Felter’s Intermediate Arithmetic. 
Felter’s Grammar School Arithmetic. 





weCatalogues and Circulars of special interest 
to Teachers sent on application. 


Address 


MADISON BABCOCK, 
Agent Missouri, South. Ills. and Arkansas, 
708 Chestnut St., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Or, 
oO. §. COOK, 
Agent Iowa, Minn., and North’n Illinois, 


783 State Street. CHICAGO, ILL. 


T TE NORMAL OL, Kirks- 
e, Mo, AMAL SC Ly Aug.29 and 

closes June 21. Students can enter at any time. 
TERMS OF ADMISsSION.—To be admitted females 


| mnust be 15 years of age and males 16. Each must 
| sign a d 


ey schools of Missouri, and pass an examina- 
} 0) 


aration of intention to teach in the 


mn such as is required for a second 
certificate ExPENnsEs — Txition i: 








oll || 


St 
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MISSOURI 


"YAGIFIC 


RAILROAD. 


1 3 “or 
Daily Express Trains 


Over this Old R: liable and Popular Route, 
between 


St. Louis and Kansas City, 


And Principal Points in the Great West. 





PULLMAN’S 
PALACE SLEEPERS 
AND ELEGANT DAY COACHES 
EQUIPPED WITH MILLER’S SAFETY 
PLATFORM AND THE PATENT 
STEAM BRAKE, 
ARE 


Run THROUGH EITHER WAY, 


Between St. Louis, Kansas City, Fort Scott, 
Parsons, Lawrence, Leavenworth, Atchi- 
son, St. Joseph, Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 
Tire tri Tae IT! 
£E. A. FORD, A. A. TALMAGE, 
Gen. Passenger Agt. Gen. Sup’t, St. Louis. 


ATLANTIC & 


AGIFIC 


RAILROAD. 
Now in full operation between 


ST. LOUIS and VINITA 


364 Miles from St. Louis. 


Forming at Vinita a junction with the:Missouri, 
Kansas and Texas Railroad, and connect- 
ing at Pierce City with the El Paso 


Ci 
Line Stages, thereby 


opening up the 


Shortest and Most Direct Route 


BETWEEN 


SZ Louts and Texas, 


Northern Arkansas, and 
The Indian Territory. 


Sa Tue Quicker between St Louis and Fort 
Smith, Vinita, Gibson. Sherman, and all points 
in Northern Arkansas, the Territory and Texas, 
than by any other route. 


A. A. TALMAGE, Gen’! Sup’t. 
#. A. FORD, Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t, St. Louis. 


NDIANAPOLIS & SAINT LOUIS 


RAILROAD. 


THROUGH EXPRESS TRAINS DAILY between 
Sr. Louis and all Eastern Cities and Towns. 


CONDENSED TIME, Feb. 20, 1872, 


























Day Exp. | Day Zxp, |Fast Line. 
BAGEWORD D’y ex Sun D'y ex Sat. D’y ex 8un 
St. Louis...... Leave] 7.00am| 4.80pm) 9.15pm 
~~ oo *¢ 111.35 ** | 9.02 ** | 2.2lam 
Mattoon........ s* | 1.25pm/10.83 ‘* | 4 30 ** 
Terre Haute.... ‘‘ 3.45 ‘* (12.43 ** | 6.55 ** 
Indianapolis .. Arrive} 6.20 ‘* | 8.10am/10.00 ‘* 
Crestline..... ae *- | SOOM)... cc0- 6.40pm 
Cleveland..... o PE PRS Nasesee 9.55 ‘* 
B DP desccvce $6 | LEB DM). cccce 4.10am 
NO ee Oe | Daiccesic 2.20pm 
Cincinnati 11.55 pm} 9.10am) 4.20 ‘‘ 
Columbus 2.45am/)11.00 ‘* | 6.25 ‘* 
TOT cccse, 6 jevecce ie? OS 
Pittsburgh . 12.10pm)| 4.45pm) 2.10am 
Harrisburg . 10,35 ‘* | 2.30am)11.35 ‘‘ 
Philadelphia 3.05am)} 6.40 ** | 3.40pm 
timore 2.30 ‘* | 7.20 ** | 8.00 ** 
ashington . 5.50 ‘* |10 00 ** | 5.05 ** 
Kdie shaven. < . Senne {11.20 6¢ 111.90 * 
New York..... ‘* | 7.00 ‘* ‘11.50am)| 7.00 ‘‘ 





Palace Sleeping Cars on all Night 
Checked h. igh 


Palace Day and Sleeping Cars through to In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati, and Eastern Cities, with- 
out change. 

Ask for tickets via St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Crestline, for sale at all ticket offices in the West. 

O. 8. PEASE, Gen’'l Supt. 

8. F. PIERSON, Gen. Ticket Agt. 





BINDERS KENGRAVERS 
215 Pine Sr. 
S77: Lows + 


C.A.BARNS. 
J.4-BEYNON. 








LLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD. 
ST. LOUIS to CHICAGO 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 
Connecting in Union Depots for 
Toledo, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls, Pitisburg, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, and 
all points East. 

Also, making direct connections r 


Milwaukee,Janesville, Madison, LaCrosse, 
St. Paul, and all points North. 


CAIRO TO ST. LOUIS, 


WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


SO Miles the Shortest Route to Memphis, 
Vicksburg, Mobile, New Orleans, 
and all points South. 
This is also the direct route to 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Savan- 
nah, Charleston, and all points 
Southeast. 


St. Louis to Dabugue and Sionx City. 


This is the Direct Route to 
Decatur, Bloomington, El Paso, LaSalle» 
Mendota, Dixon, Freeport, Galena, 
Dubuque, Waterloo, Cedar Falls, 
Ackley, Ft. Dodge, Austin, 
and Sioux City. 








Elegant Drawing-Room Sleeping Cars 
on all Night Trains. 


Baggage Checked toall Important Points. 





Ticket Office, 102 North Fourth Street, St. Louis, 


W. P. JOHNSON, A. MITCHELL, | 
Gen. Pass’r Ag’t, Chicago. Gen, Sup’t, Chic go, 


W. H. STENNETT, Gen. Agent, St. Louis. 


ANDALIA 
Route East. 


THE ONLY ROUTE 


RUNNING THROUGH CARS FROM 
8ST, LOUIS TO NEW YORK, 
CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 

AND LOUISVILLE, 

WITHOUT CHANGE. 


SUMMER £CHEDULE. 


FOUR TRAINS DAILV 


EAVE THE TICKET OFFICE, N. E. COR. 
Fourth and Chestnut Streets, as follows: 


7:30 a.m. (Sundays exc’d). Chicago Day Express. 
4:45 p.m. (Sundays excepted). Accommodation. 
6:15 p.m. (Daily).............. Eastern Fast Line. 
7:30 p.m. (Saturdays excepted) Chicago Express, 
Pullman’s Palace Drawing Room and 
Sleeping Cars 
Run on this Line to PHILADELPHIA, NEW 
YORK, CINCINNATI and LOUISVILLE, 


ithout —. 
All trains for Chicago and Indianapolis run 





through without change of cars. All connections 
at and beyond these points are made in Union 
Depots. ckets for sale at 


100 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
Corner of Chestnut. 
F. M. COLBURN, Cc. E, FOLLETT, 
Ticket Agent. Gen’ Pass’r Agent. 


J. E. SIMPSON, W.E. JONES, 
Gen’! Supt. West’n Pass’r Agt. 


TOLEDO, WABASH & WESTERN 


RAILWAY. 
THE LEADING THOROUGHFARE TO 


Lafayette, | Nl AG ARA F ALLS | Toledo, 


Fort Wayne, Detroit, 
CANADIAN LAKES, ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, 


Cleveland, Dunkirk, 
Fitba, | SARATOGA | jai, 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, WHITE MOUNTAINS, 























Syracase, Ta | Utica, 
Binghampton | NEW-YORK | Schenectady 
ROCHESTER, CANANDAIGUA, ELMIRA, 
Albaay, Springfield 


Puaghkensie_| B Os TON. | _. Worcester: 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHING’N 


and all points East. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars from St. Louis 
to Cleveland, O., and Kochester, N. Y., 


WITHOUT CHANGE. 


wF Baggage Checked Through. 
be ron at all the princip: 
the West and South, and at the 


General Office, 205 N. Fourth Street, 
O. G. MARTIN 
Ticket Agent, St. Louis. 
W. L. MALCOLM, Gen. Pass’r Agent, Toledo. 
GEO, H, BURBOWS, Gen, Supt, Toledo. 


Tickets can 
ticket offices in 





THE GREAT SOUTH ROUTE. 


St. Louis, Iron Mountain 


SOUTHERN RAILROAD. 
All Rail, No River Risks, No Delays. 


Change of Time—Winter Schedule. 
OUTH Outward-bound Trains leave Plum St. 
Station as follows: 
be Southern Mail daily (except Sundays) at 
3 a.m. 

New Orleans, Mobile and Nashville Express daily 
—with Palace Sleeping Car attached—8 :30 p.m. 
Both the above connect with the Mobile & Ohio 

and the Nashville and Northwestern trains at 

Columbus, Ky. 

Potosi Accommodation (Sund’s ex.) at 4:30 p.m. 

Carondelet Accommodation Trains (except Ban: 
days) leave as follows: 5:55 a.m.; 7:30 a.m.; 
8:55 a.m.; 9:40 a.m.; 12:10 p.m.; 2:25 p.m.; 6:40 

m 


p.m.; 10:45 p,m. 
Carondelet Sunday Trains leave at 7:30 a.m.; 1:00 


p.m., and 3:15 p.m. 
Inward trains from Belmont arrive at 7:20 a.m 
and 10:30 p.m. 
"Through Freight forwarded to and from all 
points South. 
ARTHUR W. SOPER, Sup’t 
W. BR. ALLEN, Gen’! Ticket? Agent. 


GI LOUIS & SOUTHEASTERI 
RAILWAY. 
(CONSOLIDATED.) 

8 to 200 Miles Shorter, and sEVERAL HOURS 

Quicker, than any other route to NaSH- 
VILLE, Tenn, CHATTANOOGA, ATLANTA, 
CHARLESTON, SAVANNAH, and all points in 
the Southeast. 

Trains on this road are eyuipped with Elegant, 


New and Commodious Day Cars, Westinghouse 
Air Brake, and Miller Coupler and Platform, 


Only 153 Hours from 8t. Louis to Nashville 
Tenn., via Evansville. 
Fare to Nashville reduced to $11.00, and 
proportionately to all South- 
eastern points. 


Through Express Train, leaving Ticket Office, 
St Louis, at 7 05 a.m., arrives at Nashville, 
Tenn., same evening 


Evansville Express leaves at 3 30 p.m, 


Ticket Office, cor. Fourth and Walnut, 
Opposite Southern Hotel. 
J. F. BOYD, 

General Superintendent. 


W. B. DAVENPORT, 
General Ticket Agent. 


CHICAGO, ALTON 
ST. LOUIS R. R. 


fk Shortest, Quickest and en 4 Road between 

St. Louis and Chicago without change of 
cars, via Alton, Springfield, Bloomington and 
Joliet, and the only road running PULLMAN 
PALACE SLEEPING CUACHES and CELE- 
BRATED DINING CARS, on borrd of which all 
the luxuries of the season can be obtained, while 
traveling at the rate of thirty miles an hour. 

Omnibuses leave the Ticket Office, Fourth and 
Pine, crossing at Carr street, as follows: 
Morning Express (Sunday excepted)....7:50 a.m 
Quincy, Burlington and Peoria Express, 

without change of cars (Sun. excepted) 7:50 a.m 
Jacksonville Mail, a 3:40 p.m 
eee ee em a aaa 5:05 p.m 

ightning Express (every night) .“......7:35 p.m 

The ealy line from . 
St. Louis to Peoria, Quincy and Burlington 

WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 

Fare and time to Eastern points the same as by 
other routes. The only road connecting in Union 
a at Chicago for Pittsburg, Harrisburg, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington. 

Ticket Office No. 117 N. Fourth Street, 
CORNER OF PINE. 
JAS. CHARLTON, 

Gen. Pass’r & Tk’t Agt. 





J.C. McMULLIN, 
Gen’! Superintendent. 


The Great Through Passenger Ronte 


KANSAS, NEBRASKA, COLORADO, 












NEW MEXICO, UTAH, AND 
PACIFIC COAST, 
IS VIA THE OLD RELIABLE 


HANNIBAL & ST. JOSEPH 


SHort Line via Quincy. 
3 FAST EXPRESS TRAINS cross the 
Mississippi at Quincy, and Missonri at Kan- 
sas City on IRON BRIDGES, with Pullman 
Sleeping Palaces and Palace Day Coaches from 
QUINCY TO ST. JOSEPH, KANSAS CITY, 

DENVER, NEBRASKA CITY, 

AND OMAHA, 


Without Change of Cars. 


All the great Through Passenger Lines from 


| the East connect with the Hannibal & St. Joseph | 


by way of Quincy 
sure your tickets read by this old reliable 

For sale at al) ticket offices. 

For Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake, 
Sacramento, and San Francisco, pzssengers 
have choice of route, either via Kansas City and 
Denver, or St. Joseph and Omaha. ~ 
All Connections via Quincy are direct and perfect. | 

Oo, 8. LYFORD, | 
_ General Superintendent. 
P. B. GROAT, Gen. Ticket Ag’t. 


line. 






St. Lonis, Kausas City & Northern 


RAILWAY, 


FORMERLY 


NORTH MISSOURI 


RAILROAD. 


ROSSING the Missouri River at St. Charles 
on the 


GREAT IRON BRIDGE, 


And making rour HouRs’ quicker time to St. 
Joseph, and Two HouRs quicker time to Kansas 
City, Leavenworth, Atchison, Council Bluffs, 
Omaha, Lawrence, Denver, San Francisco, and 
all points in Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, 
Colorado, Utah, the Territories and California, 


THAN ANY OTHER BOUUTE. 


The Shortest, Quickest, and Best Route to 
Ottumwa. bes Moines, St. Paul, and points in 
Iowa and Minnesota, 


Pullman’s Palace Cars run in all Exp. Trains. 
On and aiter June 24, 1872, trains will leave 
St. Louis as under: 


Morning Express.............-- 8.30 a.m. 

WISE EDECOE 66506. sccesccece +. 8.30 p m. 

St. Charles Accommodation ....6 10 p.m. 

Warrenton Accommodation ....4 00 p.m. 
Tickets for sale at all the principal offices of 
connecting lines, and in St. Louis at 113 North 
Fourth street, and Biddle street, and North Mar- 


ket street Depots. 
W C. VAN HORN: 
F. CHANDLER, Gen’! Superintendent. 
Gen’l Passenger Agent, St. Louis 


WEBB'S FIRST LESSONS, 


‘*T have examined ‘Wess’s First Lessons’ 
on Language, and pronounce it 


The Best Work I ever saw. 


It is the very thing long sought for in our 
Schools. 





Ycurs truly, 
J. S. WEAVER, 
Sup’t Bourbon Co., Kas.” 


For terms address 


The Western Pablishing and Scho! Furaishing Company, 
708 & 710 Chestnut Street, 


ST, LOUIS, MO. 





CORPORATION, NOTARY & LODGE 


P. KENNEDY’S, 
Wedding Card Engraver, 


809 North Fourth Strest. 8T. LOUIS. 


THE WHITEWATER WAGON, 


For Farm, Plantation and Freight. 


Also, SPRING and HALF 
SPRING WAGONS, 


3 = Warranted the best in 
\Z— the market. Send for 
— —~- descriptive circular. 


SEMPLE, BIRGE & CO.,, 
Proprietors, 13 S. Main Street, ST. LOUIS. 





a> ae 
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GET THE BEST. 

*¢In this country (England), es well as that 
which gave it birth, it is now generally admitted 
tobe the best. [In the copiousness of its vocabu- 
lary, and in the clearness and accurate correct- 
ness of its definitions, it has no rival—and it is 
in these points the value of a Dictionary con- 


sists.?’— m Bookseller, and Hand-book of 
British and Foreign Literature, June, 1869. 


WEBSTER DS 


UNABRIDGED 


| ICTIONARY 


3000 Engravings. 1840 pp. Royal Quarto. 
Trade Price, $12.00. 


10,000 Words and Meanings not in 
other Dictionaries. 


b@™ More than thirty years of literary 
labor—five by a distinguished Euro- 
pean scholar upon the Etymolo- 
gies—expended upon the late 
revision of Webster alone; 
and it now contains 25 
per ct. more matter 
than any other 
one-volume 
English 
Dictionary 
published in this 
coun or Great Britain. 


A National Standard. 


INE-TENTHS of the School Book issues of 
the United States, a large proportion of the 
periodical literature, and most of the principal 
publishing houses of the country, adopt Webster 
as their general standard in Orthography, while 
in Definitions and yy it stands confess- 
edly unrivaled, here and in England. Indorsed 
as the highest authority in 1860 by the Vice- 
Presitent and President of the United States 
Senate, and the leading senators and Members; 
by the four lead'ng Washington papers; purchas- 
ed by the Senate for all its nineteen Committee 
Rooms; and the ~peaker of the House, Mr Pen- 
ningt»-n, then said: 

‘* If GREATLY EXCELS OTHER WoRKS of the 
kind in its Etymologies and Defixitions, and better 
represents the Orthographical improvements of our 
noble language in its tendencies to conform to the 
laws ot analogy, while in matters of Orthoepy or 
Pronunciation it is quite satisfactory .’’ 

And Col. Forney, the Clerk of the House, 
wrote: P 

**No Dictionary stands higher as an authority in 
this office, and the system of Orthography therein 
represented is no doubt that of the best usage of our 
language in its tendencies to conform to the laws 
of analogy.’’ 

And no,more direct or different sanction has 
ever been’given by Congress to any other system 
of Orthography. 

G3" A National Standard. The authority in 
the Government Printing Office at Washington. 

Warmly recommended by Bancroft, Prescott, 
Motley, Geo. P, Marsh, Halleck, Whittier, Wil- 
lis, Saxe, Elihu Burritt, Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, and the best American and European 
scholars, 

A necessity for every intelligent family, stu- 
dent, teacher, and professionsl man. What 
Library is complete without the best English 
Dictionary? 

ALSO, 


W EBSTER’S 
NATIONAL PICTORIAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 
PRICE, $5.00. 


The work is really a gem of a Dictionary, just 
the thing for the million.—American Educational 
Monthly. 

Published by 

G. & C. MERRIAM, 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


Webster's Primary School Dictionary, 204 Engr’s 


Common School a — = 
“ ‘High School ° = 
2 Academic “ 344“ 
e Counting House “with numer- 


ous illustrations and many valuable tables not to 
be found elsewhere. 


Published by 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
New York. 





THE BEST SCHOOL SEAT MADE 


IS THE 


PATENT GOTHIC DESK. 


200,000 SOLD IN 1872. 





Size 9. 


Size 8. Size 7. Desk 


Back Seat 
Size 6. 


Size 6. 

N. B. — Five sizes are manufactured, either double (for two pupils), or single (for 
one pupil). Size zo, the smallest is not shown. 

Back Seats, the relation of which to Desks, is shown by the above cut, are made to 
match each size of Desks. 


In estimating the number of Desks that a room will contain, the subjoined table 
will be found convenient. Outside aisles should be made three feet and inside ones 
two and-a-half feet wide. 

FLOOR SPACE. 








SINGLE DESKS. | DOUBLE DESKS. 







° , Long Wide. Long. Wide. Age accommodated. 
No. 1, High School,.... .24 inch. by 33 inch. | No. 6, 24 inch. by 33 inch.......... 15 to 20 years, 
No. 2, Granimar, .. R s byss ‘* | No. 7,4 ** -by3 ‘* J2tol6 ‘ 
No. 3, 1st Intermediate, 21 ‘* by 293 ‘< No 8, 40 or 42 by 293 ‘‘ -l0to13  ‘* 
No. 4, ’ ey Wwor2l ** byz7 ‘ No. 9,3 ‘** by37 ‘° eee. ** 
No. 5, Primary, .......« morm: ** bySt ** | No.10, BH * Dy Bh ** wcccrcocs Sto 9 ‘** 








Rear seats to each size, single and double, one-half the above widths. 

one Desk for every space of 24 by 3} ft. on the floor may be reckoned. 
Special attention is called to the merits of the ‘‘ Parent Gotuic Drsk.” 
Its advantages over all others are— 


I. Its Curved Back. 
II. Its Curved Slat Folding Seat. 
III. Its Noiseless Hinge. 
Its Foot Rest. 
Its Braces- 
Its Patent Non-corrosive Ink-wells. 
These features establish it as 


The Best Desk for Schools now made 


without exception. The Curvep Back and SEart were designed by Professor Cutter, 
the eminent Physiologist, and are true to anatomical principles; the inclination of 
the former, and the curve of the latter, are so correct that they conform exactly to the 
person of the occupant, securing to the pupil an easy, upright and healthy position. 


In short, 


Noiseless Hinge.— Our Fatent Hinge works upon a cam in rising, causing a gradual and silent 
binding, and is further provided with an indestructible cushion inside, rendering the seat ELASTIC 
and NOISELESS. It folds the seat close to the back of the Desk, allowing free ingress and egress; 
facilitates sweeping, and renders class exercises by the scholars, in their seats, easy. 


Braces and Foot-rests are orignal with, and peculiar to, this Desk. Their use is obvious. The 
former extend to the floor, at thé best angle to secure eolidity and firmness; they accomplish it so 
thoroughly that the strongest person cannot shake the Desk; thus a pupil in one seat cannot disturb 
another by the roughest movement; this security is particularly desirable in writing. Aside from 
this advantage, a Wesk thus braced will outlast any two others. When this Desk was first put into the 
trade (five years since), we furnished the High School of this city: to-day, after years of daily use, 
they are as firm as when first put up, as this testimony shows: 


GENTLEMEN.—It gives me Fiaseere to state that the Desks and Seats which your Company have 
put into the school-rooms of this city, after a thorough trial, give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. The 
**New Patent Gothic Desks,’’ with Curved Folding Slat-Seats, with which you furished the High 
School are not only substantial and beautiful, but by their peculiar construction secure perfect ease 
and comfort to the pupil, at the same time they encourage that upright position so necessary to the health 
and proper physical development of the young. These considerations commend this style of Desk to 
all who contemplate seating school-houses 


Respectfully yours, M. T. HARRIS, 


Ww 
Superintendent Public Schools, St. Louis. 


Castings.—They have, Ist, A very broad base and much larger feet than any other made, thus ad- 
mitting a greater number of screws, and so insuring a greater stability upon the floor. 2nd, A wide 
continuous flange for attachment to wood-work, instead of the small separated lugs used by others 
3rd, Such a construction as to admit the use of our new Patent Braces, making six instead of four 
feet, and our Patent Adjustable Foot-rest. They are fully warranted; by actual test they havc 
sustained a weight of over 1600 pounds without injury. 


Woodwork.—We make of Ash or Walnut, thoroughly kiln-dried, finished equal to any of our 
sample Desks, without extra charge. Wecondemn the practice of selling Desks by samples finished 
better than the stock from which the order is filled. 


About Shipping —We ship all Desks, except one with each order, in knock-down; this method 
secures low freight rates, and obviates all possibility of breakage; the one Desk is put up ready for 
use, and with our printed directions will enable any one to put together the Gornic Desks for 25 
centseach. Nocharge is made for packing and delivery at the Depot or Wharf-boat in this city; 
— a seg Ee, foot-rests, braces, etc., to entirely complete the Desks, are includ 
without extra cost. 





ee llustrated Circulars and Price Lists sent free. 
or address, before purchasing, 


The Western Publishing and School Furnishing Co., 


Nos. 706, 708, 710 Chestnut Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Be sure to call 


APPROVED 


ScHOOL BOOKS: 


PUBLISHED BY 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO. 


No. 27 Great Jones Sty 
NEW YORK. 


Send to the W. P. & S. F. Co, 706 
and 708 Chestnut st, for 


BROWN’S 


ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


COMPRISING 


Brown's First Lines of English Grammar. 


Designed for young learners. 12fMo, 
Half-bound. Price 45 cents. 


Brown's Institutes of English Grammar. 


For the higher classes. I2mo. Mus- 
* lin, leather back, Price $1 


Both of these very popular Text-books have just 
been revised by Hanry Kippue, A.M., Ass’t 
Sup’t of Public Schools of New York 
City, with important additions, 
especially in the department 
of Sentential Analysis. 


Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars, 


Royal 8vo. Leather, or half morocco. 
Price $6.25. 





HE excellence of Brown’s Grammars is very 
generally admitted, and, notwithstanding 
the multitude of school Grammars which have 
come in competition with them, they have stead- 
ily advanced in public favor, and are largely in 
use throughout the country. In perspicuous ar- 
rangement, accuracy of definition, fullness of 
illustration, and comprehensiveness of plan, they 
stand unrivalled. 





The amount of learning and labor employed in 
the production of these works is immense. e 
first book is well adapted to beginners, the sec- 
ond to more advanced classes. and the third, 
that magnificent royal 8vo volume, is a vast 
reservoir of grammatical knowledge, which 
every one who wishes to thoroughly understand 
the English language should have in his library. 
—California Teacher. 

Brown’s Grammars are old friends of mine. 
His ‘*Grammar of Grammars’’ is a vast treasury 


of knowledge. I refer to it with confidence in 
settling disputed points in the use of language.— 
D. B. HaGar, Editor of Mass. Teacher. 


TOWANDA, Pa. 

I have for many years used Goold Brown’s 
English Grammar as the text-book on that sub- 
ject in my school, and have considered it, in 
many respects, the nearest perfect work upon 
the science of English Grammar that I have been 
acquainted with. His small work for beginners, 
and his more advanced one for those pupils who 
wish to b good gr rians, form a series 
that, in simplicity and correctness of pare - 
ment, is not surpassed by any series now before 
the public. ‘*‘Brown’s Grammar of English 
Grammars’? is a work which should be in the 
library of every teacher, as a work of reference 
for the settlement of all controverted points, and 
the analysis of all knotty sentences.—C. R. 
CoBURN. 

It (Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars) 
embodies the results of over thirty years of 
patient research and study by the most profound 
and critical of grammarians. As a work of ref- 
erence it has no equal, at least so far as our 
knowledge extends. The work presents the 
author’s system of Grammar fully developed; all 
parts of the subject being illustrated by a great 
multiplicity of examples and illustrations. There 
is scarcely a question, however knotty and intri- 
cate, that is not discussed with a view of settling, 
by a full and patient investigation, those dis- 
putes which have so long vexed the student of 
grammar. In these discussions the author does 
not leave a subject by almnaty proswating and de- 
fending his own views, he freely page from 
other authors, making the work in this anes 
a partial compendium of other grammatical 
treatises. We -_ not ra, A iy arin 
ev teacher 0: at a very 
valuable work, and should be upon his table.— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 








ue Copies of ‘« Finer Loves’? and ‘‘ Iysti- 
TuTEs’’ furnished, for examination, at half price, 
by addressing 


| WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 
| No. 27 Great Jones St., New York. 














